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Ir has been a part of our design, as the reader is aware, to 
furnish from time to time, biographical sketches of persons 
who have been connected with the reform of prison dis- 
cipline, and particularly of those whose names have been 
associated with the progress of that reform in Pennsylvania. 
Having begun with the eminent prelate’ whose share in the 
foundation of the “ Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the 
Miseries of Public Prisons” was stated in our last number, we 
should have: preferred to continue in chronological order the 
notices of our earliest labourers, and thus reach in more regu- 


lar sequence those whose participation has been within our own 


memory. The difficulty of preserving such an arrangement 
with respect to private citizens, whose exertions were accom- 
panied with the modesty natural to philanthropy such as theirs, 
and many of the incidents of whose lives are to be gathered 
from aged companions,—citizens whose chief and best monu- 
ment is the work upon which they were engaged,—will be ap- 
preciated by every one who has undertaken a similar collection. 
In these circumstances we shall be compelled to introduce our 
notices rather in the order in which the materials come to our 
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110 ROBERTS VAUX. 


hands, than in that in which their subjects entered the field of 
benevolent enterprise. 

The gentleman whose name has been placed at the head of 
the present article, became a member of the Prison Society in 
the interval between the establishment of separate cells in the 
old Walnut Street Jail and the erection of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary. The author of several publications issued during a 
period in which not only modes of discipline, but the general 
idea of penitentiary reform was under discussion in the United 
States,—a period in which not merely the question between 
association and separation, but that between imprisonment and 
the older and more public forms of punishment was sustained on 
either side, by eminent citizens of other states,—his name natu- 
rally obtained a fixed connexion with the subjects of contro- 
versy ; and as the Philadelphia Society had sent few documents to 
the press, and those chiefly of local application, the statements of 
Mr. Vaux were regarded by persons at a distance, as authorita- 
tive expositions of Pennsylvanian principles. The “ Notices” of 
improvement in prison discipline in our city, which he published, 
contributed to strengthen this impression; and his official posi- 
tion in numerous charitable and literary associations, added 
weight to his personal character in foreign countries. He was 
quoted abroad with Mr. Livingston and other distinguished 
writers on penal reform ; and the enemies of the separate system 
eagerly availed themselves of some facts to which reference 
will hereafter be made, to cover with the sanction of his opinion 
the objections which they offered to the discipline of our pri- 
sons. The nature of that discipline had been clearly explained 
in the earliest documents of the Society, and at no time has 
there been any departure from the essential peculiarities origi- 
nally recommended. Yet regardless of this fact, and of the 
impropriety of such a use of private views, some of our oppo- 
nents have persisted in treating those views as though they 
were the system maintained by the Society. While a clearly 
defined method was before the world, the merits of which ought 
to have been discussed apart from its relationship with indi- 
viduals, the latter was canvassed, and conclusions were drawr 
against a method to which they were in no wise relevant. 
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ROBERTS VAUX. ill 


How far this was excusable in the case of Mr. Vaux, we shall 
presently see. 

That gentleman was descended on the side of his mother, from 
the family of Roberts, who emigrated from Wales, and are one 
of the most ancient and respectable of the province of Pennsy]l- 
vania; and on the part of his father, from the Vauxes of Great 
Britain, who, coming from France, settled in Sussex, England, 
before the revolution. Mr. Vaux was brought up in the faith 
of his ancestors, who, for several generations, have been mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. He remained steadfast to the 
religious principles in which he was educated, and never ceased 
to exhibit, by his dress, speech, and demeanour, his connexion 
with that excellent body of Christians. 

In union with his religious training, we should not omit a 
circumstance which influenced, if it did not determine his career 
through life. The death, at a tender age, of a lovely sister, 
whose sole companionship and warm affections had endeared 
her to his heart, made an impression upon his mind which was 
never effaced. He solemnly entered into covenant with his 
Maker to devote the residue of his days to the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures. ‘This vow which he made in youth, seems to 
have been often present to his mind in the maturity of his 
powers, and was recalled by him, in a touching manner, a short 
time before his lamented death. 

It is beside the purpose of this notice, to follow Mr. Vaux in 
his diversified labours of philanthropy, to show how fully he 
redeemed his solemn engagement. A history of but few of the 
numerous charities of Philadelphia could be written, without 
the introduction of his name. Whether in the field of elemen- 
tary education, or in the higher walks of learning and science ; 
whether in the treatment of the insane or of the wicked ; whether 
in the abode of individual poverty and distress, or in that exten- 
sive region of injustice and wrong which is peopled by the op- 
pressed of the Indian and African races ;—whatever was the 
subject that solicited the interference of benevolence and hu- 
manity, of a clear and well-informed mind, or of an enlightened 
and feeling heart ;—called forth the sympathies and awakened 
the energies of his character. But instead of exploring the 
details of his life and labours, we prefer to exhibit a bird’s eye 


















112 ROBERTS VAUX. 


view of his efforts in the cause of humanity, by inserting a list 
prepared to our hand, of the institutions with which he was con- 
nected. It is derived from two manuscripts in his own hand- 
writing, found among his papers after his death. The originals 
are without date. They were probably intended as memoranda, 
the deficiencies of which were to be supplied by subsequent 
recollections. The insertion of it may not only be useful as 
an illustration of the untiring philanthropy of a man who died 
at the age of fifty years, but for the names of several of the 
institutions which it records.* 





* Attican Society, 1803, President. 

Philadelphia Hose Company, one of the founders and a Director, 1803. 

Philadelphia Society for the establishment and support of Charity Schools, 1807. 

American Literary Association, 1805, Secretary and Vice-President. 

Pennsylvania Society for promoting the Abolition of Slavery, 1807, by which 
body he was appointed a delegate to represent it in the American Convention for 
that object. 

Several times a member of the Common Council of the City of Philadelphia, 
(in 1814, ’15, and 716.) 

Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 1814. 

Treasurer of Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, for the Western 
District, 1819; resigned, 1834. 

Director of the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and granting 
Annuities, 1816. 

American Philosophical Society, 1819. 

Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, 1812. 

Magdalen Society of Philadelphia, 1815. 

Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Economy. 

He was chairman of the Committee on Public Schools, out of which grew the 
system of Public Instruction of the Poor, under an Act of Assembly, passed 1818. 
He was chosen a Director under that law—appointed Controller from the City 
Board, and by the Board of Controllers elected President—re-elected until 1831, 
when he resigned. 

Washington Benevolent Society, 1813, member of School Committee. 

Vaccine Society of Philadelphia—acted as Secretary one year. 

A member of the Society for Commemorating the Landing of William Penn; 
one of the founders and a Director. 

Chosen a Director of the Bank of Northern Liberties, 1813 ; declined serving. 

Philadelphia Society for Supplying the Poor with Soup, the first formed in this 
city, 1813. 

Welsh Society, 1811; resigned, 1813. 

Linnean Society of Philadelphia, 1808, 

Contributed to the Asylum for the relief of persons deprived of the use of their 
reason; one of the founders. Served on committee for building the Asylum near 
Frankford, and was a manager for three years after it went into operation. 
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KOBERTS VAUX. 113 


Our object is chiefly to trace the connexion of our subject 
with the “Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons.” For the general events of his useful life, the 





A Commissioner for the investigation of causes of Pauperism, under an act of 
Assembly, 1821; chosen President of the Board. 

A Commissioner for devising a plan for, and superintending the erection of the 
Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, and for draughting a code of laws and 
regulations adapted to separate confinement of criminals, 1821. Served actively 
for seven years in this connexion. 

One of the Overseers of Public Schools, founded by charter of William — 
in the Town and County of Philadelphia, 1818. 

Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons; was Secre- 
tary, and a member of the Committee of Correspondence twenty-one years. 
During that time drew up memorials to the Legislature—wrote a history of the 
labours of the Society, which was published in 1826—defended the principles 
and purposes of the Society in public letters to William Roscoe, Esq., of Great 
Britain—elected a Vice-President. 

One of the founders of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb— 
a Vice-President. 

One of the founders of the Apprentices’ Library Company. Vice-President 
until 1834, 

One of the founders of the Philadelphia Saving Fund—a Director—resigned. 

One of the founders of the Philadelphia Atheneum—Treasurer for — years, 
Vice-President since. 

One of the founders of the House of Refuge ; drew up and read the address of 
the Prison Society to a public meeting of citizens, who organized the Refuge— 
delivered an address at the laying of the corner-stone of the House of Refuge. 

One of the founders of the Philadelphia Pennsylvania Institution for the In- 
struction of the Blind—Vice-President. 

Instrumental in establishing the Historical Society of Pennsylvania—Vice. 


" President. 


Chosen, under act of Assembly, by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, one of 
the first Inspectors of Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, 1829—resigned. 

1832, elected by City Councils one of the Directors of the Girard Trusts—law 
repealed under which @his body was originally organized. 

1827, one of the original members of Infant School Society, the first in Penn- 
sylvania—was chosen an “ adviser.” 

Instrumental in forming the Pennsylvania Society for the promoting of Public 
Schools—was elected the President. 

Bible Association of Friends in America, 1831. 

American Institute of Instruction, Boston—Vice-President. 

Pennsylvania State Temperance Society, President ; also President of the State 
Temperance Convention, and one of the Vice-Presidents of the United States 
Temperance Convention. 

A Manager of the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

Member of the Franklin Institute. 


10* 
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reader is referred to a memoir of Mr. Vaux, by the Hon. Thomas 
M. Pettit, published in the fourth volume of the Transactions of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Vaux was elected a member of the “ Society for Alle- 
viating the Miseries of Public Prisons,” on the 12th October, 
1807. He was chosen one of the two secretaries on the 8th 
January, 1810, and was annually elected for twenty-two suc- 
cessive years, at the end of which time he was elevated to 
the Vice-Presidency, a station which he retained till the year 
1838. He also acted as a member of the Executive Committee 
for twelve years, at intervals between the years 1810 and 1830. 
During his connexion with the Society he was a member of 
nearly all of its important committees, and many of its public 
documents proceeded from his pen. He prepared the appeal 
which the Society issued in behalf of a House of Refuge for 
juvenile offenders. He afterwards officiated in laying the corner 
of the edifice erected for the purpose, and delivered a short 
address to the citizens who were convened to witness the 
ceremony. 


In the year 1821 he was appointéd by the legislature of Penn- 


sylvania a member of a commission to devise a plan and super- 
intend the erection of the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia. 
This commission continued in existence for seven years; and 
Mr. Vaux gave to it, during that period, every aid which a 





Philadelphia Lying-in Charity—first Vice-President, 1831. 

A manager Philadelphia Dispensary. 

The Philadelphia Association of Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children— 
one of the originators—a Director and Secretary of Board for three years. 

Honorary member of the British and Foreign School Society, 1818. 

Society for Improvement of Prison Discipline in Great Britain, 1818. 

Corresponding member of the Society of Paris for the Improvement of Elemen- 
tary Instruction, 1818. 


Foreign member of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquarians, Copenhagen, 
1830. 

Antiquarian and Historical Society of Illinois, 1828, 

New York Historical Society. 

Corresponding member of Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Antiquarian Society of Massachusetts. 

Muskingum Agricultural Society. 

Massachusetts Peace Society, 1819. 

Southwark Library Company. 
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lively sensibility to suffering and an enlightened zeal could 
suggest. 

On the 23d May, 1823, the corner stone was laid of the 
Eastern Penitentiary. Mr. Vaux delivered, on the occasion, a 
brief but appropriate address, which is preserved in Hazard’s 
Register of Pennsylvania. Upon the completion of that struc- 
ture in 1829, the Judges of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
tendered to him a seat in the first Board of Inspectors, an office 
which he thought proper to resign. 

We have in other places adverted to the controversy which 
preceded the opening of the Penitentiary,—to the efforts of a 
few citizens to procure the introduction of the Auburn, or asso- 
ciate plan, and of a few others to obtain the sanction of the 
legislature for solitude without Jabour. Could it be shown that 
Mr. Vaux abandoned entirely the support of the principles main- 
tained by our Society, their claims upon the judgment of man- 
kind would remain undiminished. ‘Those claims rest upon the 
evidence of experience, not upon the authority of individuals, 
however eminent. The system in behalf of which they are 
made has been plainly described in documents prepared and 
printed by the Society, and cannot reasonably be confounded 
with private designs. In reviewing these as well as the volun- 
tary contributions of writers upon the side of Pennsylvania, it 
should be borne in mind that the leading topic of discussion has 
been separation. Inthe enforcement of this mode of discipline, 
_ there are various means which the Society has urged as indis- 
pensable accompaniments, such as intellectual and moral in- 
struction, labour, exercise, &c., which are essential to the 
Pennsylvanian system; but the arguments against which we 
have been chiefly obliged to contend, have been directed to the 
method of separation. Hence it has occurred that the publi- 
cations of our friends have dwelt most upon this feature of our 
discipline. The advocates of solitude without labour have 
been few in comparison with those of associate employment, 
and except the Report to be hereafter noticed, there appeared 
among us very little which required a particular reply. If, 
therefore, the subject of labour appears to have occupied a 
subordinate place in our discussions, the reason may be found in 
the explanation just given. Enough has been said of it to con- 
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vince any person thai it has always entered into our plan; more 
was, in the circumstances, unnecessary. 

In the year 1820, Mr. Vaux, in answer to a circular from 
C. D. Colden and others of New York inquiring for the results 
and tendency of the penitentiary system, thus replies to one of 
the queries: “ Convicts,” he observes, “ undergoing the whole- 
some discipline of the penitentiary system, should be rigidly 
confined to solitary life and employment.” (See Appendix, p. 22, 
to Report on Penitentiary System in the U. 8., prepared under 
a resolution of the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism in 
the city of New York, 1822.) 

“ The Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons” 
presented to the legislature in the following year (1821), a 
memorial, to which the name of Roberts Vaux is subscribed 
with those of six other gentlemen. The object of the petition 
is to procure a Penitentiary for the Eastern District of the 
state. It represents that the substitution of solitude and hard 
labour for sanguinary inflictions has been highly beneficial, but 
that owing to the crowded condition of the prison, the princi- 
ple, in its native integrity, cannot be exposed to a fair trial. 
They desire the erection of a building of proper dimensions, 
“in which,” the petitioners urge, “ the benefits of solitude and 
hard labour may be fairly and effectually proved.” 

The publication next in order of time, is his historical 
epitome of our Prison Society, entitled, “Notices of the 
original and successive efforts to improve the Discipline of 
the Prison at Philadelphia,” &c. This work professes to be 
a narrative of the means employed by our Society to meliorate 
the penal code and prison discipline of Pennsylvania. The 
author quotes with warm eulogium its first memorial to the 
legislature in 1787, in which is contained the suggestion of 
solitary labour, and that of 1788 to the Supreme Executive 
Council, in which its recommendation of solitary confinement to 
hard labour is urgently and unanimously enforced. To these 
succeed the important memorials of 1801, 1803, 1818, and 1821 
already quoted, as well as the reply which the Society made in 
the year 1818 to a communication from the “Society in Lon- 
don for the Improvement of Prison Discipline.” Each of these 
papers, inculcating the same doctrine in regard to labour as well 
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ROBERTS VAUX. 117 


as to separation, receives, in its turn, a passing commendation. 
The preparation of this excellent work, was undertaken by 
Mr. Vaux at the instance of the Society, which requested it 
by resolution adopted on the 11th of July, 1825. It is worthy 
of remark, that in this publication Mr. Vaux anticipates the 
law relating to public executions, which was passed by the 
legislature of Pennsylvania eight years afterward. He was, 
in common with the religious society of which he was a mem- 
ber, opposed to the destruction of human life; but he observes, 
“if this awful penalty [the death punishment] must be retained, 
it is worthy of serious inquiry, whether it ought not, in every 
instance, to be visited upon the unhappy culprit within the jail 
yard. The execution might be safely intrusted to the sheriff 
and his officers, with a commission of twelve judicious citizens, 
to be specially appointed for the purpose by the governor. The 
dreadful ceremony would thus be performed with becoming 
solemnity, and the public only know that the victim was launched 
into eternity by the tolling of the bell of the Penitentiary at the 
moment of the sacrifice.” Such, very nearly, is the mode pro- 
vided by the act of 1834. 

In this performance Mr. Vaux appears as the historian of 
the Society. He dwells, with manifest pride and pleasure, 
upon the uniformity and consistency of its course, as developed 
by a retrospect of its transactions and the language of its public 
documents; and he calls in question (p. 52) the adequacy of 
the reason assigned for not adhering more rigidly, in the old 
prison, to the principle of solitary confinement and hard 
labour.* 





* The passage refers to the old Walnut Street Jail, and is as follows: “ The 
same circumstances have also furnished a pretext for not rigidly carrying into 
effect the sentence of solitary confinement and hard labour, though it is believed 
that this valuable part of the system has often been improperly dispensed with, to 
the prejudice of the convicts, as the legislature never empowered those who 
governed the prisons, to diminish the penalties of the law.” 

On page 60, Mr. Vaux thus expresses himself with respect to the future disci- 
pline of the Eastern Penitentiary, then not completed. 

“ Each cell is to have a yard, where, or in the cell itself, which is also suffi- 
ciently commodious, labour may be performed if it shall be so ordered in particu- 
lar instances.” 

This phraseology seems to imply that, although in the passage before quoted, Mr. 
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This interesting and valuable memoir was read at a meeting 
of the Society, which was held on the 9th of January, 1826, 
when a resolution was adopted to subscribe for three hundred 
copies of the book when published, with a view to its more 
extensive distribution. 

In the year 1827 Mr. Vaux addressed two letters to the dis- 
tinguished historian William Roscoe of Liverpool. The first 
bears date 5 mo. 10, 1827, and the second 9 mo. 21, 1827. 
Roscoe had attempted to prove, in a work to which the first 
letter was an answer, that the celebrated system of Peniten- 
tiary Discipline had been abandoned, from a conviction of its 
inefficacy, and that the system proposed as a substitute was 
new in its character and cruel in its design. These positions 
of the historian were severally attacked by his Philadelphian 
correspondent, and, it cannot be disputed, with the most perfect 
success. Mr. Vaux maintained, with abundant evidence at 
his command, that the Society had always insisted upon labour 
combined with separation; that this was the spirit of our whole 
punitive legislation since the year 1790; that separate labour 
had been reduced to practice as far as the imperfection of a 
crowded and ill-constructed edifice rendered it possible ; and 
that a Penitentiary was in the course of erection with a view 
to the permanent adoption of the principle. In his detailed 
explanations of the ultimate design he is definite and to the 
point. Speaking of the graduation of punishment, which he 
asserts (in anticipation of the experience which has so fully 
confirmed his assertion) can be obtained with as much facility 
as by any other system, he says: “ Some of the prisoners may 
labour—some may be kept without labour—some may have 
the privilege of books—others may be deprived of it,” &c. 
The refractory, he observes, may be punished “ by depriving 
him of the benefit of his yard, by taking from him his books 
or labour ;* and lastly,in extreme cases, by diminishing his diet 





Vaux gave his approbation to the union of labour and separation as “a valuable 
part of the system,” yet he did not at that time anticipate with confidence so 
general a permission of labour as was afterwards acknowledged to be expedient. 
The next publication cited is more nearly in accordance with the views of the 
Society. 


* This evidently implies that the permission to labour (not the exaction of 
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to the lowest rate.” Again, “Such of the prisoners as may be 
employed, will necessarily labour alone,” &c. In his second 
letter, which was designed to combat the assertion of Roscoe, 
made in his intermediate reply, that idleness or want of em- 
ployment in solitary cells was an injurious and cruel aggrava- 
tion of the punishment, he answers by holding out in strong 
relief the superiority of the principle of seclusion to that of 
association; by quoting the language of the Society on the 
subject of separate labour; and by referring to the experience 
and trial of its effects in the Philadelphia prison. 

It will be observed that the various publications referred to, 
appeared before the month of January, 1828, and that the 
second letter to Roscoe was within four months of that period. 
But a crisis of opinion now seemed to be threatened; a deci- 
sion was to be made whether the principle of society, or that of 
separation was to prevail. A report was known to be in pre- 
paration in favour of the former and against the latter, and the 
character of the gentlemen from whom it was to emanate, 
justified the belief that it would at least be a plausible, inge- 
nious, and able vindication of the associate plan. It was a 
period of anxiety with the Prison Society and the other friends 
and advocates of prison reform. In the zeal of maintaining 
the great and fundamental doctrine of the Pennsylvanian 
theory, some of its champions were in danger of omitting an 
important element. : 

The progress of events indeed showed that the apprehen- 
sions of those persons were excessive. They influenced a gen- 
tleman now living, who is one of the oldest, most experienced, 
and laborious friends of the Pennsylvanian System, a gentle- 
man whose opinions are uniformly treated with marked respect 
by those who know their value. To secure unanimity on the. 
subject of separation, and to prevent the unhappy results which 
might flow from a divided action, he allowed himself to yield 
the question of labour. The arguments of the Report, cited 
below, can no more be attributed to all of the signers, than in 





labour as in the associate prisons) was to be regulated by the administration. It 
is so controlled at this moment. We punish by depriving the convicts of their 


employment. Whenever labour is permitted (which is in all cases except those 
of sickness or punishment) it is separate. 
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the case of a parliamentary committee, or that of an opinion 
per curiam, can the reasons adduced be considered as the rea- 
sons of every member of the committee or of the court. The 
writer of the reasons in the present instance was not Mr. Vaux, 
nor the other gentleman above alluded to. We mention these 
things, not to prove thereby the opinions of Mr. Vaux, but that 
no extrinsic ideas may be permitted to interfere with a just 
view of the case. 

The Report in question was made in the month of January, 
1828, by the commissioners appointed to superintenc. the erec- 
tion of the Eastern Penitentiary.* It was addressed to that 
legislature which was to select between the different theories 
in vogue. The language of the Report itself is certainly very 
perspicuous. After disposing of the: question, whether the 
prisoners should be kept separately or together, it proceeds 
to define the nature of their treatment in that state of physi- 
cally inactive seclusion which it recommends. It says: “ It is 
proper here to remark, that the solitary confinement we recom- 
mend, is absolute, without any employment, except the study 
of the Holy Scriptures, connected with affectionate religious 
instruction,” &c. In a subsequent page, it reasons as follows: 
“It is true that the prisoner while enduring the punishment 
we recommend, will be unemployed, and his ability for a season 
may be impaired; yet if he is thereby brought to a sound state 
‘of morality, and his disposition becomes favourable to industry 
and virtue, he returns to the bosom of society better fitted to 
be useful to himself and the community in which he may 
dwell.” (See Vol. I. Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, 
pp- 262-266.) No one can misunderstand the language of this 
Report. It expresses a decided opposition to the feature of 
labour, as tending to impair the reformatory effects of solitude, 
It was signed by Thomas Sparks, Thomas Bradford, Jun., 
Jas. Thackara, Roberts Vaux, Michael Baker, Caleb Carmalt, 
John Bacon, William Davidson. It is certainly a very expres- 
sive document, its preparation elaborate, and the occasion 
important; but in the same year in which it appeared Edward 





* The Senate, by resolution of April 24, 1827, had requested from the Board a 
statement of their views on the subjects embraced in the Report. See the first 
number of this Journal, Art. I., p. 8. 
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Livingston addressed to Mr. Vaux a letter, dated at New York, 
October 25, 1828, which, because of its importance in this con- 
nexion, we shall quote. Mr. L. groups some of the prominent ob- 
jections to the plan of Auburn; not merely to associated employ- 
ment, but to the degrading and inhuman incident of the lash. He 
opposes to this system the details of the discipline which are 
unfolded in his admirable Penal Code for Louisiana, and thus 
continues: “ Whether your opinion and mine agree as to those 
details I know not, but J am sure we do in the utility of seclusion, 
accompanied by moral, religious, and scientific instruction, and 
useful manual labour. I was myself deceived by supposing that 
the report of the senate [1821] had been adopted as the ground- 
work of your penitentiary discipline, and that absolute solitude, 
without labour, was to be substituted for your present plan. But 
your verbal explanations have convinced me of my error, and | 
wonder exceedingly that those in your several instructive pub- 
lications have not also convinced others that the design of the 
new Philadelphia Penitentiary is not to inflict the dreadful 
punishment of absolute solitude without labour and without in- 
struction. ‘This has been improperly assumed in all the paral- 
lels between the Auburn discipline and that of your state, and 
the question has been argued as if the consequence of not taking 
the Auburn plan would be a resort to absolute solitude, as a 
punishment.” ‘Towards the close of his comprehensive and 
forcible epistle, Mr. Livingston makes this pointed remark: 
« But I find 1 am writing a treatise instead of a letter, the only 
object of which, when I began it, was to press upon you 
earnestly the importance of persevering in the plan of combining 
solitary imprisonment with instruction and labour, (neither of 
them coerced,) as the modes which may most reasonably be 
expected to produce the end we have in view.” It ought to be 
added that, pointed as is the language of the report, the com- 
missioners purposely constructed the cells of such a size that 
they might admit of labour within them; thus practically neu- 
tralizing in part the effect of their recommendation. But by 
whomsoever approved, and the number of its supporters was 
small, the report of 1828 does not express or embody the prin- 
ciples of the ancient penitentiary discipline of Pennsylvania. 

VOL. II. ll 
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The principle of separate labour has ever been kept steadily in 
view. This theory has always been maintained with consistent 
integrity by “ The Society for Alleviating the M'series of Public 
Prisons,” and the legislature of Pennsylvania has trod in its 
footsteps. The archives of the one, and the ‘statistics of the 
other, may be confidently appealed to, in confirmation of this 
truth. 

If Mr. Vaux at any time privately entertained the views 
expressed in the report, his error was certainly corrected before 
the opening of the Eastern Penitentiary. The discipline there 
maintained was uniformly approved by him; and it is a pleasing 
reflection that he lived long enough after it was completed to 
witness the silent demolition, one after another, of those falla- 
cies with which its theory was assailed-by incredulity, igno- 
rance, and prejudice, and that its practical operation was every 
day crowned with new triumphs. In a private letter which he 
addressed to a friend in England, in the year 1832, he thus 
alludes to the Penitentiary: “I am delighted with every visit to 
the prisoners: new testimony being furnished that the system is 
a truly Christian one, and I verily believe the divine blessing 
attends the institution.” 

Although our allotted space has been exceeded, we cannot 
conclude without adding that our deceased friend was a man 
of warm and generous impulses, and of enlarged and enlightened 
philanthropy. We commend his testimony in behalf of our 
Penitentiary to those persons who, while he lived, vainly sought 
a confirmation of their errors in his words and acts. We trust 
that their false estimate may be corrected by the opinion which 
experience fixed in him; and that the confidence in our system 
which was manifested by him may teach some who, with larger 
opportunities, still withhold from it their support. 
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CHANGES OF THE PENNSYLVANIAN SYSTEM. 


Art. Il.—Changes of the Pennsylvanian System. 
(Continued.) 


In an article in our last number under the present head 
we referred to certain alleged changes in the separate system 
of prison discipline; and to certain undefined projects which 
there was reason to believe might divert the minds of some of 
our friends from the true line of progress. Regarding as 
of leading importance the pending controversy between the 
advocates of effectual and those of partial separation, we 
deprecated any attempt to obscure the evidence by such inci- 
dental and subordinate topics as respected merely the greater 
or less skill evinced in the administration of prisons. It has 
not been at any time our design to render our articles the occa- 
sions of undue laudation of Pennsylvania or her institutions, 
although we. shall certainly yield to none in the desire to do 
justice to her past course; nor have we sought to detract from 
the merits of our friends in Europe, some of whose preparations 
for the practical trial of the separate system receive our unqua- 
lified praise. As we advocate the discipline of separate labour, 
the erection of the Pentonville model has been a source of as 
much gratification to us as it has been of credit to those by 
whom it was constructed. It is one of the instruments of suc- 
cess in the grand plan of reformation to which especially the 
Prison Society of Philadelphia has been during a long period 
devoted. We shall hereafter find an opportunity for showing 
that the early history of prison reform in England has not been 
overlooked; and while we pay a just tribute to the memory of 
those benevolent men who in Pennsylvania laid the foundation 
of our success, we shall not omit that which is due to the 
early practical illustrations afforded by English county jails. 
It is hoped that none of our readers will mistake our main pur- 
pose—which was to set in a proper light the principal subject— 
to exhibit the irrelevange of that line of thought to which we 
were adverting—and to repeat that such changes as were men- 
tioned by us were not in any reasonable acceptation departures 
from the principle of separate labour. At the close of our arti- 
cle we mentioned the fact that a nondescript third plan had 
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been suggested by some persons not only as feasible but as pre- 
ferable to that recognised in Pennsylvania—a plan the details 
of which were not announced; and for which even the reasons 
remained without specification. Ignorant of the grounds of 
exception to the separate system, on which the appeal of the 
tiers parti, was to be based, and ignorant too of a single feature 
of the fancied improvement, nothing could be done but to wait 
for its developement. 

Since our last number went to press, we have learned of one 
form which it is proposed to give to innovation, and although 
we know of very few individuals who favour it, yet as it is one 
of a kind most likely to arise at the present juncture, and is 
peculiarly well fitted to obtain the support of those who are 
uninformed upon the details necessary to a correct opinion, we 
think it best to state it at once, that it may receive suitable 
comment.* No person observant of the progress of reform 
can have failed to perceive that at this time there is unusual 
reason to expect a multitude of projects. An old controversy, 
in which during many years Europe took little part, has now 
engaged the championship of some of the ablest European 
writers. Minds which had remained tranquil while the dis- 
cussion was chiefly confined to the United States, are aroused 
by the seemingly augmented importance of the contest, and, 
influenced by the general activity, they seek to share in the 
common movement. Many of these had given an habitual 
although quiet support to the associate system, and received as 
verity the partial representations which were current respect- 
ing the plan of separate labour. The disclosures of experi- 
ment, and the increasing weight of opinion have at length 
excited distrust of accustomed views; and the results of prison 
discipline under the two rival systems become the subjects of 
interesting inquiry. Old jails are found to be inadequate to 
the necessities of a growing population, or the diffusion of 
sounder principles discloses defects for which a remedy is 
demanded. Hence plans are debated, and the arguments be- 
fore neglected are brought under the consideration of public 





* We shall hereafter advert to a document which has probably aided in giving 
impulse to the plan considered in the text. 
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officers. Little time can be consumed in research, and the 
field is rather seen than surveyed. A plausible suggestion 
which seems to reconcile conflicting arguments, or to afford a 
security against the risks alleged on either hand, is sure to meet 
with a kind reception; and it engages the support of all those 
former friends of association who have reached the stage of 
doubt, or who have become convinced of the evils of the asso- 
ciate plan without having satisfied their scruples upon that of 
separation. 

In such circumstances we might expect that any scheme of 
discipline devised would in some degree exhibit the state of the 
projector’s mind, as respects the adjustment of the opposing 
opinions—that his plan would be in part a rifacciamento of old 
ideas—that it would betray the unfinished judgment of the 
author. We should see fragments of the earlier order of 
thought scattered through the new system, and thus ascertain 
the stage of transition reached by the individual. Such in fact 
is the aspect of the scheme about to be introduced to the 
reader, that he will have no difficulty in verifying our prognos- 
tication for the class to which it belongs. 

It is said that the necessary effect of separate confinement is 
to weaken the mind and body of the prisoner; that his seclu- 
sion from the active and common pursuits of life must after the 
lapse of a few years disqualify him for re-entering society ; 
that labour which is coerced is listlessly performed, and if a 
convict has no object of greater personal interest than the mere 
escape from penalties consequent upon the infringement of 
regulations, he will suffer from the want of external stimulus. 
To remedy these evils, it is proposed to select such prisoners as 
have behaved well, or whose character affords some security 
for their proper conduct, and to allow them to work in com- 
mon a short time before they are discharged. This arrange- 
ment it is supposed will serve to stimulate the isolated, reward 
the meritorious, and prepare for liberation those who are shortly 
to be released. 

We need not say that this project is only a modified form of 
the associate plan—an attempt to mingle the oil and water of 
the two rival systems. It may attract, for a little time, the at- 
tention of some inconsiderate friends of compromise, but a 
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thorough examination of the subject will, we feel confident, 
prevent any influential sanction. Nevertheless, the embarrass- 
ment which it may occasion at the outset to some of those 
benevolent persons who are on their way to the separate sys- 
tem, will, it is hoped, secure to us the indulgence of our 
readers, while we exhibit, in a brief manner, a few of the 
errors embodied in the plan under consideration. 

It is evident that that plan is based upon the following as- 
sumptions: Ist. That the proposed change is rendered neces- 
sary or expedient by the ascertained influence of the separate 
system; 2d. That it is possible to classify convicts so as safely 
to determine which of them are, and which of them are not, 
proper subjects for association. 3d. That the evils of such 
association, whatever they may be, are not equal to those of 
the present mode of administration. 4th. That the proposed 
system is one of rewards: and, 5th, That such rewards are 
desirable. 

First, then, as to the necessity for the change. This is a 
modified form of the old objection, which has been so often 
discussed here and abroad, and as often sufficiently answered, 
viz., that the separate system impairs the health of mind and 
body. It comes to us now, however, in such a shape, that the 
difficulty of meeting it concisely and clearly is much greater 
than when it offered to us the whole field of controversy. 
For we cannot repeat all the arguments which have been pub- 
lished under the heads of insanity and corporeal disease, nor 
can we appeal to statistical tables and a comparison of per- 
centages. The response would be, that, granting the success 
of our former demonstrations, there still remains an evil of a 
less magnitude than downright madness or mortal bodily sick- 
ness, but of sufficient importance to demand a safeguard against 
its encroachments. The inquirer, warped perhaps, uncon- 
sciously, by undefined notions of deterioration, really admits 
to a fallacious place in his reasoning, the very ideas which he 
has seemingly rejected. He loses the advantage of that evi- 
dence which he admits to be sufficient at the very moment at 
which he practically evades its authority. What freer oppor- 
tunity can be opened to the imagination, and to the lingering 
remnant of previous opinion, than is here presented? An 
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effect upon the mind, which is excluded from the indications 
of insanity—an effect upon the body, which is not disease, 
are to be detected and measured, and described, and pre- 
scribed for. The subject is a prisoner—the observer a man at 
large. The reports of officers, the assertions of experienced 
men, what can these weigh in the estimation of a reasoner 
whose inspection of convicts must be limited, but who still 
retains an impression held during many years against the 
safety of separate imprisonment? The tendency of those habits 
of thought which are formed in society, is to exaggerate the 
dangers and mischiefs of isolation. An a priori conclusion 
anticipates the slight investigation which is possible to most 
citizens, and testimony fails to produce its legitimate results. 
That it may be seen how little there is of novelty in the ideas 
in question, and how much of mere theory is involyed, we 
shall quote from a letter, written by Daniel Raymond, Esq., of 
Baltimore, in January, 1821, before the law was passed for the 
erection of the Eastern Penitentiary, eight years before that 
institution was opened for the reception of convicts.* 


“A long habit of restraint disqualifies a man to act without 
the restraint. Let these laws of the human mind be applied to 
the tenants of our penitentiaries, and see what the consequences 
will be. A man has been confined in a penitentiary five or ten 
years. His will has, during that period, been in subjection to 
the will of another. He has, during that period, necessarily 
formed habits suited to a penitentiary, and entirely unsuited to 
the world, or to personal liberty, and these habits, as may well 
be supposed, have become strongly rooted. All at once his 
restraints are thrown off. He is set at liberty and turned into 
the world to provide for himself. Instead of being subject to 
the will of another, as he has long been accustomed to be, he 
is left to his own will, to which he is not accustomed. Is it 
rational to expect a man to preserve a proper equilibrium under 
such a shock? Can it be expected by any man who has any 
knowledge of the laws of the human mind, that a man under 
such circumstances, however good his intentions may be, can 

o steadily to work and provide for himself? It matters not 
that he has lived in the world before, and once knew how to 
provide for himself by his own industry. Since then, his mind 





* Report on the Penitentiary System in the United States, &c«., New York, 
1822: Appendix, p. 44-45. 
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128 CHANGES OF THE PENNSYLVANIAN SYSTEM. 
has, according to the laws of nature, accommodated itself to a 
different state of things; he has formed new habits, inconsistent 
with his present condition, and forgotten how to be free; and 
yet he is required to be free, and to conduct himself with the 
prudence and discretion of a free man—in other words, he is 
required to act in direct violation of every known law of the 
human mind.” . . . . “In my humble judgment, it is as 
irrational to expect a man who has been ten years confined in 
a penitentiary to hard labour, ‘at once to become voluntarily 
industrious when free, as it would be to expect a savage of our 
western wilderness at once to assume the manners and habits of 
an industrious citizen, merely on having the advantages of civi- 
lization described.” 


If our space would admit of a reprint of the whole letter, it 
would be serviceable, perhaps, to show from what views of 
human nature these curious passages arose. The writer was 
reasoning against the idea of reformation in prisons, and his 
own plan of punishment might admonish our half-way friends 
of the dangers incident to a voyage on the ocean of theory. 
The Hon. Daniel Chipman, of Vermont, thus states his infer- 
ences, from the experience of prisons and the “laws of human 
nature.” 


‘Man is emphatically a creature of habit: he is governed 
by habit, if we may so say. The moral faculty requires exer- 
cise to keep it in vigour, that it may perform its office, as much 
as the body. Confine a man ten years in the State Prison, 
removed of course from all temptations to vice; he may be 
said to lose the habit of resisting them, and when let into the 
world again, surrounded by temptations, he gives way to the 
first which is presented.” 

“] have made use of too strong language for a sober discus- 
sion; but I must say that confinement to hard labour, for the 
reasons above mentioned, has a natural tendency to weaken 
the moral faculty, by depriving it of exercise, and the culprit 
leaves the prison in a state more liable to give way to tempta- 
tions than when he was committed.’’* 


These gentlemen were as easily convinced of the disqualify- 
ing operations of penitentiaries in general, as our later re- 
formers are with respect to separate prisons. Theories of 
human nature have always abounded, and it would be remarka- 
ble if they failed us under the present head of inquiry. Such as 
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* Report, &c., p. 66 of Appendix. 
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guided the writers from whom we have quoted, are the same 
in foundation as that under review. They belong to the class 
of which Lord Bacon truly said, variantur, non augentur. 
Against all of them we can only oppose the statements of 
disinterested examiners, or an actual inspection by the parties 
disputant. In either case a word of caution is required before 
the commencement of our research, viz., that we should con- 
ceive clearly what it is that we seek. If the object is to discover 
whether or not a man shut up in a cell during “ five or ten 
years’—not only a prisoner, but a convict, labouring for his 
support, and subjected to the discipline of a prison, will, on his 
discharge, weigh as many pounds, lift or carry as heavy a 
burthen, or exhibit as free and healthy a play of his organs as 
though he had enjoyed the advantages of liberty, industry, and 
an honest life in society, we are prepared to cut short the 
discussion by conceding promptly the negative. In no prison 
can there be found such a parallelism. Unprovided as we 
are with any limitation, this hint must suffice at the outset, 
and the general bearing of the evidence be accepted until some 
more precise definition be furnished us on the part of others. 
What, then, is this evidence? In the first place we have the 
reports of a number of gentlemen, who were familiar with the 
external appearance of that class of society whom they were to 
examine; gentlemen of education and intelligence, who had been 
accustomed to see prisoners associated, and whose object was 
to fix the effect of separate confinement; some of whom came 
to us strongly biassed against our method because of its assumed 
influence upon the corporeal and mental faculties; and all of 
whom acted not only under the incitement of benevolence, but 
under the responsibilities of a high official trust. The course of 
legislation awaited their judgment. The administration of penal 
law in such countries as England, France, and Prussia, was to 
be guided by their convictions. They devoted much time to 
the execution of their duty, and they bestowed special attention 
upon the mental and bodily condition of our prisoners. The 
world knows, and hereafter will rejoice at the result. Is it to 
be supposed that in their visits from cell to cell, and during 
their prolonged conversations with the inmates, no suspicion 
would have been aroused of that prostration or disqualification 
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to which we are adverting, if any such had existed? With all 
their care for the discharged, can it be possible that they com- 
bined to leave their respective governments in ignorance upon 
so interesting a subject? Could such men have reported posi- 
tively as they did, if the facts had been such as are required to 
sustain the proposed change ? 

The testimony of convicts who have undergone more than 
one imprisonment, must be taken subject to the influence of a 
natural desire on their part to extenuate their repetition of crime. 
They are generally shrewd observers, and the least glimpse of 
such an opinion in the mind of the interrogator as would pal- 
liate their offence, will be skilfully used to weaken condemna- 
tion. Yet with this difficulty, we would cheerfully leave the 
question to the settlement of the inmates of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary.* 

In the sixth annual report of the inspectors of that institution, 
when time had been afforded to judge of the effects of our dis- 
cipline, there was printed the following paragraph, which dis- 
closes a few of the grounds upon which probabilities are to be 
determined. 


“We find them (criminals) leading a hurried and thoughtless 
life of hourly excitement, and shuddering at the possibility of a 
pause which could let in (to them, the demon) reflection. We 
see them wanting the ordinary comforts of clothing and cleanli- 
ness, without a home save that afforded by chance companion- 
ship. We find them in the brothel and the gin-shop, given up 
to all manner of excesses, indulging in every extreme of vice, 
brutal and self-degraded. We see them corrupted and corrupt- 





. 


* We may state that after freely conversing with a number of prisoners in the 
Eastern Penitentiary, who had been confined there without interruption during 
periods varying from five to nine years, and one of whom had been discharged 
after a term of five years, and had passed nearly half of a second term of the 
same length, we found not one who believed himself to have been disqualified for 
social pursuits. After hearing the plan now under review, they answered—* 1 
don’t see of what use that would be’”—or “I would rather stay as I am’”—or “un- 
less I could talk freely I would rather be here’—or “I don’t see how that could 
help a man when he got out;” or some other phrase was used of like import. We 
found indeed in every cell a man who preferred liberty to bondage, and voluntary 
to necessary exertion; and some who said (as we also say) that the stimulus of a 


prison lacks the welcome freshness of that which urges men at large ; but we shall 
speak of this hereafter. 
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ing, initiating new candidates in the race of misery, and drag- 
ging them into their own vortex to a death of infamy and hor- 
ror. Where do we place them, and how do we treat them? 
They are taken to the bath and cleansed of outward pollution, 
they are new clad in warm and comfortable garments, they are 
placed in an apartment infinitely superior to what they have 
been accustomed to; they have employment given them, to 
enable them to live by their own industry; they are addressed 
in the language of kindness, interest is shown in their present 
and future welfare; they are advised and urged to think of their 
former course, and to avoid it; they are gently lifted from their 
state of humiliation, and self-esteem is substituted for a sense of 
self-degradation. Pride of character and manliness are incul- 
cated; and they go out of prison unknown as convicts, deter- 
mined to wrestle for a living in the path of honesty and virtue.” 


That there was nothing to diminish the benefit of such a 
treatment, appears by the report of the warden, who says: 


- “7 think we may now cease to call our system of 
discipline an experiment; it having been more than five years 
in operation, and there being at present several prisoners who 
have, from the period of their reception, nearly five years ago, 
been in close confinement, without apparent injury to their men- 


tal or bodily health.” 
In the seventh report, we find the following : 


“ Of those discharged during the past year (1835) one had 
been in confinement six years; six had been in for five years ; 
ten for four years; nine for three years, and the rest for shorter 
periods. All of those who had served three years and upwards, 
were evidently improved in disposition and character, as well as 
in health ; demonstrating that the system is well adapted to the 
reformation of convicts.” 


In the ninth report: 


“The fears which some entertained as to the influence of 
long confinement, in injuring the health of the body as well as 


the mind of the prisoner, have proved groundless. One who 
has been in confinement for seven years, was recently dis- 


charged in good health, reformed in temper and conduct, and 
is now doing well. When he was convicted he declared that 
he preferred death to confinement for seven years in the cells. 
When discharged, he expressed grateful feelings for the kind- 
ness manifested for him, declaring that he received benefits 
which would never be forgotten, and which he hoped never to 
lose. 
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“ There are some prisoners now in the institution, who have 
been in confinement for eight years—some six, and some five 
years; and all of them in good health. Among the healthiest 
prisoners are those who have been the longest time in prison. 
Many of our discharged prisoners are doing well, and some of 
them exhibit satisfactory evidence of reformation of heart and 


life.” 

We cannot introduce all of the official reports, but it may be 
enough to say that they uniformly sustain those above cited. 
In the seventeenth, which has just reached us, the physician 
who resides in the institution, says: 


“ For the last eighteen months my professional services have 
been entirely devoted to the Eastern Penitentiary; the influ- 
ence of its discipline on the minds of the prisoners has been 
daily the subject of my thoughts or the object of my studies, 
and often the theme of conversation with highly intelligent in- 
dividuals, both in favour of and opposed to the system, and the 
irresistible conviction foreed on me is,—that separate confine- 
ment with labour, &c., as adopted in this institution, is not pre- 
judicial to the mental health of its inmates.” 


The moral instructor says: 


“] have received information of twenty-one discharged pri- 
soners, during the past year, who are hopefully reformed. 
With seventeen of them, I have had personal intercourse, and 
from four, credible intelligence has been received.” 


On the whole, therefore, it will require some very precise 
and clear indications to warrant the assertion that our disci- 
pline disqualifies its subjects for the business of society. Were 
it otherwise, and the superiority of our moral influence undi- 
minished, we would incline to the opinion of the French Mi- 
nister of the Interior (Count Montalivet), that it is better for 
criminals to lose a part of their social habits, and gain reason- 
able and mora! ideas—ideas which will induce them to behave 
well after their liberation.* 





* Circulaire, 1*" Aoit, 1838. We wish that some of our imaginative friends 
could meet each prisoner discharged from Cherry Hill, and as he places his foot 
upon the threshold of society, interrogate him freely respecting his condition. 
Such a course would be more productive than the dreams of theorists. We have 
enjoyed some opportunity of this kind, and, therefore, may be permitted to bear 
testimony of what we have witnessed, After writing the text of the above page, 
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Were the shock supposed to be given to the mental ma- 
chinery of our convicts such in fact as it is in supposition, or 
were the gradual loosening of accustomed trains of thought 
real to the extent necessary for the argument in question, we 
ought to discover in so large a number of persons as have been 
confined in our penitentiary, more frequent advances of the 
mischief beyond the line of sanity as medically defined. The 
known previous habits of those persons, and tne condition of 
their bodily health, would, according to ordinary rules of judg- 
ment, lead us to expect a more thorough disorganization of 
thought and more suicides than experience verifies. Of 2059 
convicts who have been received in the Eastern Penitentiary, 
only two have committed self-destruction, although ample 
means have constantly been within reach; and in these two 
cases, the 17th report informs us, that “the cause originated 
before conviction, and in all probability would have been con- 
summated under any circumstances.”” We cheerfully leave it 
to those most competent, to decide whether or not so important 
a derangement of the interior man as would justify a change 
of discipline must not have been followed by more disastrous 
results than appear on the records at Cherry Hill. 





we saw four convicts who were about to de discharged. They had been in the 
penitentiary during three years. One of them was an aged man, who had seen 
much military service by sea and land, and who had never before been accustomed 
to ciose confinement, He expiained to us clearly his plans for the future, and the 
only apprehension which he had was a speculative one, viz.: whether, when he 
should commence his proposed employment, he would find that his muscular 
powers had been impaired, Another of the four was a foreigner. When he was 
returning from the usual preparatory interview with the Inspectors, he manifested 
his satisfaction by springing over an embankment and striking his legs together 
with the agility of a practised dancer. The other two were blacks, with each of 
whom we held a long conversation. Both of them said that they were in perfect 
health, and as they were unusually intelligent, we are warranted in adopting their 
statement. One of them, indeed, said, “I was never better in my life—I am 
much better than when I came in.” The other was again seen by us a few days 
after his discharge, when he applied for a coarse suit of clothing, with which to 
commence his intended labour. He again said that he was in very good health, 
that the clothes which he then wore (and in which he had been convicted) were, 
as we could see, not of a kind su’ted to the rough work in which he was to en- 
gage; and that, once started, he had no fear that he would fail in the effort 
honestly to maintain himself. We might add many other examples, but these 
will suffice for the present purpose. 
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So strong a hold has prejudice, that after this appeal to fact, 
we still expect to hear it asserted that “ solitary confinement 
unfits men for the business of life.’ We invite a close and 
continued scrutiny of our prisoners—the answer is “ Your disci- 
pline must be injurious.” Men who have never seen a dozen con- 
victs in separate cells, and who decline to use their eyes, persist 
in repeating this hackneyed phrase. Like the Paduan philoso- 
pher, who refused to look at the moon and planets through the 
glass of Galileo, they turn away from observation, and tell us 
that our conclusions are not true because they cannot be. No 
longer ago than December 1845, the Boston Medical Journal, 
reviewing the “ Remarks” of Miss Dix, thus illustrated the 
wisdom of that class of persons to whom we refer. With that 
lady’s publication under his eye, the writer says, “ A prisoner 
should be boxed up, in her view, in a cell, like an antediluvian 
frog in a piece of shale, wholly and entirely beyond the reach of 
any society. He should never hear or see a fellow-mortal during 
the destined period of his incarceration,” &c. . . . “ She shows 
but little knowledge, in our estimation, of the social constitu- 
tion of her race, to advocate a system so destructive as solitary 
confinement. There may, indeed, be cases such as Miss Dix 
has cited, in which the criminal was the mental gainer by being 
walled up in his cell without a door,” &c.! We might, as the 
Florentine wrote to his friend Kepler, “ have shouts of laughter 
at this glorious folly,” were it not too melancholy to see this 
wilful blindness made the occasion of scandal to a system 
which, more successfully than any other, ministers to the mo- 
ral wants of the criminal; were it not that our efforts to dif- 
fuse a correct knowledge of that system have been lamentably 
impeded by such abuses of talent and influence. The man 
who, without a sufficient examination of our convicts, endea- 
vours to spread an opinion such as we are exposing to the 
reader, violates the dictates of reason no less than the writer 
who penned the above extracts from the Medical Journal. He 
refuses to see what is before his eyes—he quotes chapter and 
verse of theory, while the decisive testimony against his opi- 
nion is ringing in his ears. 

What is there in the discipline of a separate prison to justify 
a denunciation of it, even were its effects not ascertained by 
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experiment? It is conceivable—the dungeons of Europe have 
exemplified the case—that a prisoner excluded during many 
years from intercourse with his kind, visited by no ray of cheer- 
ful light, and carefully deprived of external occupation, may be- 
come ‘“ unfitted” to take part in social affairs at the moment of 
his liberation. But what is there known of the laws of human na- 
ture, to make it probable that the difference between a separate 
and an associate prison is so great as to warrant the fears ex- 
pressed with respect to the former? If the design of those by 
whom the associate plan is supported be taken for the compa- 
rison, there is no difference, except that the prisoners work in 
the same apartment without intercourse with each other, whereas 
in our penitentiaries they work in separate cells. This diver- 
sity, whatever its value, is rendered less influential by our supe- 
riority in all those particulars on which depend the melioration 
of the individual, the cultivation of self-respect, the review of 
past errors, the formation of a better plan of life, the establish- 
ment of habits of industry, and the acquisition of more just 
views of the social relations. It is a gross error, and one which 
betrays the narrow philosophy of him who commits it, to assume 
that social life is only an obedience to momentary impulses— 
to neglect the proportion which the internal bears to the exter- 
nal in every pursuit. The prisoner carries with him into his 
cell a system of ideas, obtained by the use of his faculties from 
infancy to the period of his incarceration. Localities, persons, 
and the countless relations which enter into his idea of the 
world, are not laid aside with the clothes which he wore. They 
are the framework and substance of his thoughts. The facul- 
ties which he had before employed upon them continue with 
him. How can they be blotted out, or their use prevented ! 
Certainly not by a system which looks constantly to an expected 
return to the community at large, which by its daily operation 
admonishes and informs the prisoner in those respects in which 
he ought to be amended ; which brings him several times a day 
in communication with upright persons; which furnishes him 
amply with books and oral instruction; and which admits to 
him the enlivening rays of each day’s sun. Surely memory, 
imagination, reason, must be strangely misunderstood, if such a 
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discipline can be believed to destroy the capability of a convict 
to connect himself with society at his discharge. 

There have been men who were convinced and who honestly 
maintained that solitary imprisonment without labour is prefer- 
able to the separate discipline in force at Cherry Hill; and there 
have been others who, rejecting this extreme, have, neverthe- 
less, believed it expedient to shut out from the convict a know- 
ledge of passing events; to bury him so that the term of his 
confinement should be a blank interval in his record of social 
things beyond the walls of his cell. Even to this latter stringent 
application of the separate system, we are satisfied that “ human 
nature” would afford a sufficient antagonism; but this is not the 
method of Pennsylvania. ‘There are a thousand conversational 
and other motives which refresh the social impressions of its 
subjects, and we assert with confidence that our speculators 
may as truly contend for the severance of social links in the 
mind of the citizen who lies down at night in the “ solitary” 
enclosure of his chamber walls, as in that of the prisoner who 
after such seclusion as ours passes the wall which has kept his 
body, not his mind, from the world without. For our own part, 
we regard the administration of our penitentiaries as a syste- 
matic attempt to cure mental and moral disease—to remedy de- 
fects and irregularities of intellectual culture, and to rectify 
conscience as far as it is open to human guidance; and to the 
extent to which this kind of discipline fails within the contem- 
plation of our penal jurisprudence, do we consider the officers 
responsible for the moral treatment of prisoners. Viewed in its 
relations to the convict criminal, the prison is a place of pre- 
paration for society, no less truly than a piace of restraint and 
an instrument of wholesome intimidation to the criminal at 
large. ‘The idea of absolute excision from the social chain is, 
therefore, when applied to the mind of a prisoner, too incon- 
sistent with the object of discipline to be approved, even were 
its realization consistent with the mental nature of man. The 
attempt to carry it into practice must insure the loss of at least 
a portion of that restorative influence at which we professedly 
aim, and which requires the correction, not the neglect, of so- 
cial ideas. Whatever may be thought upon this topic, what 
lias already been said will be sufficient to guard the reader 
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against the main error respecting the actual effect of the sepa- 
rate system. The exposure of this ought to render it unneces- 
sary to discuss the change which that error alone. suggested ; 
but that it may be seen how unmindful of experience have been 
the authors of so unfounded a scheme, we shall proceed some- 
what further with our subject, and show to what mischiefs we 
are asked to commit ourselves. 

II. The history of the separate system is the history of the 
decline of classification. The first step in reform was to arrange 
prisoners in a few categories, of which, in the beginning, 
sex and age were the chief differences, but which were subse- 
quently multiplied as experience indicated the incompleteness of 
previous subdivisions. ‘To the uninformed, the nature of the 
crime as defined in the statute-book, appeared a sufficient 
guide, and it was assumed that the depravity of the oflender 
was in a constant and direct proportion to the degree of his 
responsibility in the legal scale. ‘This may surprise those more 
fortunate inquirers who have been taught at the outset how 
uncertain must be such a mode of distinction, how often the 
respectable citizen has been led by extraordinary motives to 
the perpetration of the highest crime known to the law, 
how often the hardened villain has been convicted of minor 
transgressions, and how much more dangerous may be one 


‘prisoner who is undergoing his first sentence, than another 


who has twice fallen under the hand of public justice. The 
ignorance which was excusable at the commencement is, how- 
ever, reprehensible at this late period; and we wonder at the 
temerity of those who, like some deputies in the French Cham- 
ber, still assert that classification according to legal tests is 
both possible and safe.* We shall not attribute such blind- 
ness to those persons towards whom our article is directed, but 
we shall assume that some other criterion is to be followed, 
some moral evidence by which the condition of the prisoner’s 
mind is to be ascertained. What shall it be? 

To answer rightly this question, it must be remembered that 
the end in view is to prepare convicts for their discharge; and 
that any association of individuals which leads to moral dete- 





* e.g. M.M. Maurat-Balange and Crémieux. 
12* 
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rioration, is too objectionable to be encouraged because of its 
influence upon the intellect or upon the functions of the body. 
The prisoners who are judged wortuny of it, are to be admitted 
to its supposed privileges; and our selection of such is to be 
determined by particular characteristics. “M. de La Rocheja- 
quelin lately argued that selection is easy because the directors 
actually separate the less from the greater criminal in the 
French prisons; and another equally experienced critique (M. 
Bouillaud), has said that amongst great criminals—villains by 
birth—there exist certain external signs; that, like Cain, they 
carry on their forehead a fatal and indelible mark. But we 
shall not ask the reader to pause upon such testimony. Mrs. 
Farnham, the respected matron of the female prison at Mount 
Pleasant, says, in one of her reports, that she believes that the 
discipline of her department would be improved by classification. 
We also believe it; and we look to a still higher improve- 
ment than classification. The experiment of that lady will be 
hereafter noticed; meantime we quote opinions which rest 
upon a large and varied observation of the thing in question.* 

First, then, as to the difficulty of ascertaining the true cha- 
racter of convicts. Passing for the present the statements of 
Messrs. Crawford and Russell, the Inspectors of English pri- 
sons, which are strongly in our favour, let us consider the view 
of Professor Lieber, which may serve for introduction to the 
inquiry. 


“First, there are young transgressors, who have offended 
because never submitted to sound and strict discipline. Se- 
condly, offenders who commit infractions of the law rather 
from an absence of principles, than the presence of settled bad 
principles, from thoughtlessness rather than positive deeply- 
rooted and conscious perversity. Thirdly, hardened, reflecting 
criminals. Again, there are offenders in whom shame, that 
nucleus of possible reform, is not annihilated ; others who have 
lost it. There are offenders who have transgressed the laws 





* To the belief of Mrs. Farnham, we might oppose that of Mademoiselle Jo- 
sephine Mallet, who, after an experience in the French prisons, which gives the 
greatest value to her statements, publishes unhesitatingly her conviction not only 
of the inutility, but of the positively mischievous tendency of every form of asso- 
ciation amongst convicts. 
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from sheer heedlessness; others from rashness; others again, 
who are criminals by trade, well trained in thought and skill. 
How is it possible to make all these classifications in reality ? 
How can we make the necessary subdivisions according to all 
the various shades and combinations? How can we test the 
real state of an offender? * * * ¥*” 


Mr. Livingston, in the introduction to his penal code, thus 
expresses himself with respect to classification : 


“ Moral guilt is incapable of being discovered, and, if dis- 
covered, so nicely appreciated as to assign to each one infected 
with it, his comparative place in the scale; and if it could be 
so discovered, it would be found that no two would be found 
contaminated in the same degree. Secondly, if these difficul- 
ties could be surmounted, and a class could be formed of 
individuals who had advanced exactly to the same point, not 
only of offence, but of moral depravity, still their association 
would produce a further progress in both, just as sparks 
produce a flame when brought together, which, separated, 
would be extinguished and die. It is not in human nature for 
the mind to be stationary ; it must progress in virtue or in vice; 
nothing promotes this progress so much as the emulation 
created by society; and from the nature of the society will 
it receive its direction. Every association of convicts then 
that can be formed, will, in a greater or less degree, pervert, 
but will never reform, those of which it is composed ; and we 
are brought to the irresistible conclusion, that classification 
once admitted to be useful, it is so in an inverse proportion to 
the numbers of which each class is composed; and is not 
perfect until we come to the point at which it loses its name 
and nature, in the complete separation of individuals.” 


The French Minister of the Interior says (1838) : 


“There does not exist in fact any certain indication of the 
morality of prisoners. Often the contact of a man charged 
with assassination is less dangerous to moral integrity than that 
of a skilful professed thief.” 


M. de Tocqueville, discussing this subject in the Chamber of 
Deputies, said: 


“ What renders a man dangerous, is not the crime which he 
has committed, nor even the degree of immorality which he 
has reached; it is also the facility with which he may be able 
to infuse his immorality into the soul of another, whether by 
his power of communicating his own impressions, or the weak- 
ness of him who is to receive them. I say that experience has 
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demonstrated that it is impossible to know what men are to be 
separated, what men are to be associated, and that consequently 
the system of classification has been rejected by all the world, 
at least by all those who have been during any length of time 
employed upon the subject.” 


The first Report of the Boston Prison Discipline Society tells 
us that— 


“In the arts of villany, there are men who have grown old. 
The first principles of the art are as familiar to them as the 
alphabet. These principles are perfectly simple; and if the 
object to be attained by the knowledge of them was good, they 
would be as beautiful as the first principles of any art. They 
are principles, too, which time alone and powerful intellect 
have developed. There are men in prison (it were to be 
wished that they were not so numerous) to whom these princi- 
ples are familiar, who are never so happy as when they are 
teaching them. From such men, the novice in crime may learn 
more in a week, than he could discover by his unassisted 
reason in an age. A man of powerful mind, who had been ten 
years in league with wicked men, said that he learned more in 
five days afier he was committed to prison than he ever knew 
before.”’* 


It matters not that the classification to which the foregoing 
quotations were primarily directed, differ somewhat from that 
to which our attention is now chiefly due. They do not differ 
in that which is essential to our purpose, viz.: that the ascer- 
tainment of moral character is a necessary antecedent to suc- 
cess. In both cases each prisoner must be examined by him- 
self, and his fitness or unfitness for association determined upon 
a separate estimate of his condition; and the obstacles which 
existed in the former case, must be no less embarrassing in the 
latter. What, we repeat, is to be the criterion? 

It is clear that the former life of the convict will not answer; 
for often it is not known, and when known, it is often inconclu- 
sive. Besides, the project perpen sane that prisoners will all 





* It can enable we required of us to notice in the text the following passage 
in the last Report of the New York Prison Association : 

“* * * and here the question may arise, whether the classification should be 
made according to the crimes committed, or to the conduct while in prison. 
Perhaps an arrangement which should regard them as the HOPEFUL, DOUBTFUL, 
AND IRRECLAIMABLE, would answer the objections which may be urged against 
other modes of classification, and at the same time secure the advantages of all.” ! 
This in the year 1846! 
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need to be roused from the torpor of isolation, and stimulated 
by the hope of joint labour as a recompense for good conduct ; 


the deportment of each convict, therefore, must be taken into 
the account. Shall we make conduct while in prison the test? 


In the Westminster Bridewell, where prisoners were selected 
for subordinate officers, the governor remarked that “ the oldest 
thief made the best monitor.” Mr. Lynds (the noted warden 
of Auburn and of Sing-Sing), who had passed ten years of his 
life in the administration of prisons, spoke as follows to the 
French commissioners :* 


Question. “ How far is the future reform of the convict 
rendered probable by his conduct in prison?” 


Answer by Mr. L. “In no degree. I should say that the 
convict who behaves well in prison will probably return to his 
old habits on leaving the penitentiary. J have always remarked 
that the worst subjects make excellent prisoners. ‘They have in 
general more skill and intelligence than the others; they per- 
ceive more quickly and more completely that the only mode by 
which they can render their situation more tolerable is to avoid 
the painful and repeated punishments which would be the ine- 
vitable consequences of insubordination; they behave well, 
therefore, without being better for it. The result of this 
observation is, that a convict ought never to be pardoned solely 
for his conduct while in prison. It is only a way to make 
hypocrites.” 


This opinion of Mr. Lynds is sustained by that of the most 
practised officers of prisons. The Report of a number of the 
directors of Central Prisons in France in 1838 declared that if 
there was a difference in favour of any class, it was that of 
persons convicted for the larger offences. We have inquired 
of competent judges in Pennsylvania, who have been familiar 
with state and county prisons during a quarter of a century, 
and they have without exception rejected the idea that it is 
possible to classify by conduct during confinement.t Of the 





* Syst. Pénit. aux Etats-Unis, par MM. de Beaumont and de Tocqueville, 
Append. No. 11. 

+ A convict who has passed more than eighteen years of his life in prisons, and 
who began his career under the associate system tolerated in the old Walnut street 
jail, told us lately, after reflection, that he thought the oldest hands would, as a 
general rule, make the best prisoners. ‘“ Not that they arx any better,” added he, 
“ but they get to know the trick of it, and can manage better.” 
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same opinion are Messrs. Crawford and Russell, Dr. Julius, 
MM. Suringar, Ducpetiaux, Moreau-Christophe, and the other 
prominent reformers of Europe. The last named gentleman, 
moved to honest indignation by the deception of. which he had 
been witness, exclaims: 


“Look at Frechard! look at Jadin! these were pardoned 
convicts. I knew both of them well, while at Bicétre; I even 
believe myself to have contributed to procure for them the 
clemency of the king. God and the king pardon me! These 


were the best convicts in the prison.” 


But the citation of private opinions is not enough; as was 
before remarked, the history of the progress of our system is 
that of the decline of classification. In England, in France, 
in Prussia, in Holland, in Belgium, in Switzerland, in Sweden, 
in all countries in which a separate prison has been erected or 
begun, the method of classification has been tried. In all, it 
has been found that the proper discrimination of character is 
impossible. ‘The classes were multiplied until in some localli- 
ties they amounted to fifteen and twenty, and even more. Dr. 
Julius, in the lectures delivered by him before his conversion to 
the separate system, enumerated thirty-eight, actually existing. 
The opportunity and the tests were abundantly sufficient, if 
they could have been made available in any circumstances; 
the indications upon which reliance was placed, included those 
to which resort must be had for the proposed association of our 
separate prisoners. Every where they failed. The convicts 
still differed so much in their degree of depravity, and the judg- 
ments of the most practised keepers were so much at fault, that 
permanent individual separation was at last recognised as the 
only safe method. Using the words of M. le Vicompte Bre- 
tigneres de Courteilles,* we consider the whole question of 
categories as decided; should there be any further appeal, it 
would need, as asserted by MM. de Tocqueville and De Beau- 
mont, that a god should descend upon the earth, to read the 
secret of souls, and award to each its proper place. To the 
record, then, of human attempts, and of their disastrous results, 
we refer our projectors. Let them not be deceived by the 





* Les Condamnés et les Prisons. Paris, 1838, page 270. 
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seeming novelty of their combination. The essentials are old, 
and have often passed through the crucible of experience; they 
have been again and again consigned to the rubbish of ex- 
ploded schemes; we cannot believe that they are to be raked 
out for another trial by persons who understand the separate 
system. 


(To be continued.) 





Arr. II].—Seventeenth Annual Report of the Inspectors of the 
Eastern State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. Transmitted to 
the Senate and House of Representatives, February, 1846. 


pp. 72. 


We notice with extraordinary satisfaction this report of the 
Inspectors of the Eastern Penitentiary. Those friends of the 
separate system who have been familiar with the course of 
affairs in that institution, have always been of opinion that, 
could the whole truth in relation to it be brought out in detail, 
the impression upon the public mind would be even more 
favourable than it has of late become. The desire to put the 
world in possession of the actual state of the case has, indeed, 
been realized as to general results ; and we find that the amount 
of facts published by our officers, exceeds that given by other 
directors of prisons in the United States. This superiority has 
been recently noticed by Dr. Baly, physician at Millbank, in 
his account of “the mortality in prisons ;” and it must be obvi- 
ous to every inquirer who has occasion to push his researches 
beyond the outline of the subject. To estimate rightly the 
difficulty of procuring suitable collections, it must be remem- 
bered that we have no commissioners, or other officers. whose 
sole duty it is to apply themselves to such a work. Whatever 
is effected must be done by the permanent officers of the peni- 
tentiary, in the midst of their various functions, and without the 
advantage of that systematic pursuit of statistics which so 
facilitates the direction of research and the arrangement of its 
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fruits. We are proud to be enabled to say, that notwithstand- 
ing these impediments, the report before us far exceeds any 

heretofore published in this country. We call upon the friends 

of the associate system of discipline, to emulate this example, 

to review their records and display the material contents to the 

eyes of all students of the rival methods, to imitate in this, as 

we trust they are on the way to do in the foundation of future 

prisons, the precedent of that state which led the way in penal 

reform in America. 

We congratulate the Inspectors upon this additional claim to 
the public confidence. After so many years of unscrupulous 
attack, so many charges of ignorance and cruelty, so many 
implications of wrong administration, so mahy insinuations of 
artful concealment and unfair statement, it must be especially 
gratifying thus calmly to lay before the scrutiny of mankind 
the history of their institution in those relations to health and 
discipline which have been made the occasion of so unjust 
reproach to the system which they administer. Future reports 
will, doubtless, further evince the desire of those gentlemen to 
furnish the information needed for the completion of our sta- 
tistics. There is enough, however, in the one before us, to war- 
rant our pausing in the controversy with the upholders of asso- 
ciation until they open their own records to an equal extent. 

Did our space admit of a republication of this document, it 
would give us great pleasure to print it entire; but limited as 
we are, we shall endeavour to extract for our readers the most 
important portions. The General Report of the Inspectors con- 
tains a variety of interesting topics, and its testimony in favour 
of the discipline in force at Cherry-Hill, is as strong as could 
be wished by the most ardent friends of the separate system. 
It is succeeded by the Report of the late warden, Mr. George 
Thompson, who summarily reviews the period of his charge, 
and presents evidence of improvement in discipline, health, and 
economy. The Report of the present warden, Mr. Thomas 
Scattergood, contains the usual particulars, and is followed by 
that of the physician and of the moral instructor. In the order 
of our extracts, we shall be governed by considerations of 
utility to our readers, and shall therefore first introduce the 
tables of the warden and of the physician, with the Report of 
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the latter. The conclusions of the inspectors and other valua- 
ble portions, as well as our own comments, will be postponed 
until after the details on which they are founded shall have 
been given. We prefer to place as early as possible within 
reach of inquirers the materials on which they, no less than 
ourselves, must rest their judgment. 

Every one accustomed to the examination of similar docu- 
ments must be struck with the unusual candour and justice 
which characterize the physician’s Report. For example; in 
all cases in which the prisoner’s health had been improved 
during his confinement, if he had been registered as free from 
disease at the time of his admission, the improvement is re- 
jected.* Yet it must be obvious that in any inquiry respecting 
the influence of our discipline upon health, the preservation of 
that health from deterioration, and a@ fortiori its improvement, is 
too important a consideration to be laid aside. Without mean- 
ing to censure the course of Dr. Given, the motives of which 
do him great credit in our opinion, we may be permitted to 
hope that in his next Report cases of unimpaired, as well as of 
improved health, will find a place. There are difficulties inci- 


dent to any general statement of this kind; yet if it shall not - 


be thought proper to incorporate the desired particulars in the 
principal tables, they may be conveniently exhibited apart. We 
make the suggestion the more freely, because a hasty reader 
might pass without notice so interesting a passage as the one 
to which we have reference; and because no one will consider 
us hypercritical upon a document which carries on its face so 
convincing evidence of the zeal and ability of the author. 

The defects of construction observable in the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary have been noticed in our former numbers, and have 
frequently occupied the attention of the Prison Society. They 
were incident to the state of prison architecture at the time of 
building, and have served to warn friends of the separate sys- 
tem against like errors. They are to be regretted not only 
because of their injurious consequences upon the inmates of the 
prison, but because of their tendency to impede the progress of 
our discipline in other countries. It ought to be observed, how- 
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* See another instance on page 52. 
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ever, that in the circumstances, the building at Cherry Hill 
was, notwithstanding its defects, a remarkable improvement 
over prisons previously erected. It led the way in the applica- 
tion of architecture to the separate system on an extended 
scale. It was, moreover, an experiment, and every visiter 
knows that after the three blocks first completed, there was in 
each of the succeeding blocks an amendment of the plan. The ; 
strictures properly directed to the earliest cells, do not, there- 5 
fore, fairly represent the condition of the whole. Since the , 
seventh and last block was finished, a further advancement of 
architectural knowledge has been exampled in the Pentonville 
Model, and we look with hope to the correction of those de- 
tails in the Eastern Penitentiary, in which it is found to be be- 
hind the wants of our system. In our last number we con- 
trasted the condition of the associate prisons of the United 
States with that of our own, and we cautioned the reader that 
the statements then made were only comparative. We are 
ready to repeat the contrast; and to reassert that in all the 
particulars in which the British model has surpassed us, we 
have excelled the associate prisons. It is not a Pennsylvanian 
building for which we strive, but a system of discipline, the 
adoption of which, any where, however it may turn the eyes 
of strangers from our own state, will be to us a source of gra-- 
tification. We invite the world to a scrutiny of our imperfec- 
tions, that thereby the world may be benefited. God forbid 
that we should turn aside from the advocacy of universal re- 
form, in order to glorify our state; or that we should cover, as 
some have done, ascertained defects of structure, lest others 
should be furnished with the means of censure. 

We have taken the liberty of italicising a few passages. 
The reader will find many judicious remarks upon colour, pre- 
vious bodily health, and insanity, in their relation to the morta- 
lity of the prison; and in respect to mental disease, the subjects 
of previous life, moral disturbances, antecedent intellectual de- 
fects, marriage and celibacy, early training, hereditary predis- 
position, &c.: but we shall no longer detain him from the 
report itself. 
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Of the 143 prisoners received during the year there were natives of 
Pennsylvania, - - : - 63 | Ireland, . . - - ae 3 
New Jersey, - ©. eee cle abaed ae England, - - - Vie SEO 
Delaware, - : : - - 7 | Germany, - : . ° ‘ 7 
New York, - - - - 9 | France, - - : - - 2 
Massachusetts, - - - - 1 | Scotland, - - - - - 4 
Connecticut, - : : - 3 | Canada, - - - - - 1 
Vermont, - : - - : 1 | West Indies, - : - - 1 
4 De, 6 ee a NS ae ae ee 
4 Virginia, - - - - —— — 
a Ohio, - - - - - - 1 143 
i CONVICTED OF THE FOLLOWING CRIMES, 
la Larceny, - . : - - 64 | Receiving Stolen Goods, - - 1 
a Burglary, - - - - - 8 | Bigamy, - . - - - 1 
i Horse Stealing, - - - - 9 | Conspiracy, - 1 
3 Forgery, - - . . - 41] Assault, with Intent to Rob, . 1 
Manslaughter, - - - - 5 | Subornation of Perjury, - - 1 
Passing Counterfeit Money, - 8 | Fornication, Bastardy, &c., - 2 
Murder in second degree, - - 8 | Riot, and Aap and Battery, - 10 
Robbery, - - - - - 3 Counterfeiting, - - - 1 
Arson, ° 5m 1 | Making a Raval. : - - 1 
Assault and Bat. with I int. to Kill, 4) Assault witha Dangerous Weapon, 1 
Assault and Battery with Intent to Unnatural Crime, - - - 1 
Commit Rape, - - 3 — 
Horse ei i ae Larceny, - 1 143 
Burglary and Larceny, ere 
EDUCATION. RELATIONS. 
Read and Write, ; - - - 86! Unmarried, - - - - 80 
Read only, - - - 36 | Married, - - « $3 
Could not Read or r Write, - o gy Widows and Widowers, : : 8 
—— | Separated, - - i ‘ 2 
143 — 
143 
Bound and served till 21 years of age, - - - - "ap - 2 
Bound and left their masters before 21, - - - - - - . 
Never bound, - - - : . - - . - - - - = 
143 
AGES. 
Under 20 years of age, - . 4 | From 40 to 50,_ - - - i. 
From 20 to 30 —- - - 0 Beate 6) | - - : 6 
a wwe ee ss me | i Cee NG Ls 
| 143 
HABITS. COLOUR. 
Drank to intoxication, - - %6 | White males, - - - 109 
Moderate drinkers,’ - - - 49 ‘¢ females, - - - 6 
Sober, - - - : - 18 —115 
—— | Coloured males, - . . 22 








143 





” females, : “ 6 
























Se, 6 Ae ee ee OR 8 ee 
6 months, - - - - - Se eee ° - “ . . 
1 year, - + (eee ee ae oo a me ee 
1 year and 6 months, se ca a as ON woke Gl, eae, Se ta, 
1 66 10 66 . ve S 1 | AR = - - - - 
2 years, - - - . - Bin * - . - - - 
2 ‘* and 6 months, - - ie | leans - - - - 
: “ ‘ ; - - - * For safe keeping, : - - 
6% ~ ai ‘ * - 1 
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THEIR SENTENCES AS FOLLOWS. 










NUMBER OF CONVICTIONS. 
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First convictions to any Prison as far as known, - - ° : . - 110 
Second under the Separate System, = - - - ‘ . 9 
“ig to this Penitentiary, of those who had been in other prisons 
previous to their first reception here, _ - - - - 8 
“ those who are here for the first time, but have been once 
before in some other prison, - x ‘ 7 
Third those who are here for the first time, but have been twice 
before in other prisons, - - : ° . ° A . 
Fourth to this Penitentiary, of a man who was an old convict pre- 
vious to his first reception here, - : - - - 1 
143 
Total number of Prisoners ryceieet since the admission of the first Pri- 
soner, October 25th, 1829, : - ° ‘ . . - - 2059 
Discharged by expiration of sentence, - - . . ° - 1321 
os by pardon, - - . - am : . = - 213 
Died, - - - oe . “ an : ~ 8 
Escaped, : “ ‘ ‘ ‘ a ‘ 1 
Hanged (Crime, Murder on the High Seas), ° . " ‘ . 1 
Suicide (1 in 1832 and 1 in 1838), ‘ ‘ ‘ > a 3 2 
Removed to House of Refuge, _ - - - - * . . é 1 
Writ of error, - . : ° ° ‘ > F - : 1 
Sentence changed, -~ - - - - : . ° m ‘ 1 
Habeas corpus, - -° -+- + - -« ‘ aa ‘ i 1 
—— 1715 
Leaving, December 31, 1845, . : ; - 344 
Viz.: White males, - - - 234 | Coloured males, - - 8 
‘¢ females, : o REY " females, - ae 
245 99-—344 
AGES. 
Under 20 years of age, : - 246 | From 50to60, -~ - : ex B 
From 20 to 30, - - 1036 " OO te Ay - - - 226 
**--90 to 40, -; ° : - 454 * Bem, -« : - - 7 


** 40 to 50, 


213 
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EDUCATION. HABITS. 
4 Read and Write, - . - 1031 | Drank to Intoxication, - : 
3 Readonly,- - -  - + 483] Moderate Drinkers, - -~ - 
Could not read or write, - - 545 | Sober, - . oe ee 
4 em | Uncertain, - - + - - 
3 2059 
BS 
= COLOUR. RELATIONS. 
3 White males, - ° - 1325 : Unmarried, : - - . 
‘¢ females, - ° - | Married, - : : 
—— 1367 | Widows and Widowers, : : 
; Coloured males, - ° - 618 Separated, - - - - 
a females, - - 7 
+ ——= 692 | 
2059 | 
CRIMES. 
Larceny, - - : : - 1052 | Selling counterfeit money, - - 
Burglary, - - - - - 252 | Felony, - - - - - 
Horse stealing, - - - - 145 | Subornation of perjury, - - 
Forgery, - - - - - 81 | Unnatural crime, - - 
Robbery, - - - - - 54 | Concealing the death of a bastard 
Manslaughter, - - ak? child, - . - . - 
Passing counterfeit money, - 71 | Riot, - - ° 
Murder in second degree, - - 53 | Assault and battery with intent to 
Rape, - : - . : a ag produce abortion, - . : 
Arson, . - . - - 241! Robbing the U.S. Mail, - - 
Fraudulent insolvency, - . 1 | Malicious mischief, - - - 
Horse stealing and forgery, - - 1 | Larceny and breaking prison, - 
Engraving a bank note plate, —- 1 | Bigamy,” - Shee 
Conspiracy to break prison, - 2 | Cheating by false | pretences, - 
Attempt to rob and burglaty; - 3 | Attempt at burglary, - - - 
Poisoning, - - 1 | Conspiracy to defraud, - : 
Stealing a letter from the mail, - 3 | Riot and assault and battery, &c., 
Murder on the high nent, - - 1 | Disorderly and bawdy house, —- 
Misdemeanour, - - - 8 | Putting obstructions on rail-road, 
Attempt to poison, - - - 1 | Conspiracy, - - - - 
Arson and larceny, - ° . 1 | Counterfeiting, - - - ° 
Assault and battery, - - - 5 | Smuggling, - . - - 
Horse stealing and mneeny, - 20 | Accessary to burning bridges, - 
Perjury, - : - 10 | Burglary and larceny, - 
Sending a challenge to fight, Xe.» 1 | Obtaining goods. by false pre- 
Receiving stolen goods, - 14 tences, - - 
Stealing the mail, - - - 1 | Making a revolt, : - - 
Assault and battery with intent to Assault with intent to rob, - . 
kill, - - - - 37 | Fornication, bastardy, &c., ° 
Assault and battery with intent to 
commit rape, - - - oe 
Opening and embezziing the mail, _—1 





Bound and served till 21 years of age, - 
Bound and left their masters before 21, 
Never bound, - ° . : - 
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NATIVES OF 


Pennsylvania, 972 | England, 
New Jersey, 141 | Scotland, 
Delaware, - 125 | France, 
New York, 144 | Germany, 
Maryland, - 147 | Holland, 
Connecticut, 36 | Switzerland, 
Virginia, - 32 | Netherlands, 
Massachusetts, 22 | Denmark, - 
South Carolina, 7 | Sweden, - 
North Carolina, Italy, - - 
Ohio, - - Belgium, - 
Tennessee, - Canada, - 
Kentucky, - West Indies, 
Rhode Island, Africa, : 
Vermont, - Spain, - 
Maine, - - South America, 
New Hampshire, Poland, - 
Mississippi, : Russia, - 
Louisiana, - - Turkey, - 
Alabama, - - Nova Scotia, 
District of Columbia, Prussia, . 


Indiana,’ - - Unknown, - 
Treland, . - 
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NUMBER OF CONVICTIONS. 


First convictions to this or any prison so far as known, - 


Second convictions under the Separate System, - - 
sé sé 


to this Penitentiary of those who had been in other pri- 
sons previous to their first reception here, - - : 
of those who are here for the first. time, but have been 
once before in some other prison, - - 


Third convictions under the Separate System, - 
sé sé 


to this Penitentiary of those who had been in other prisons 
previous to their first reception here, - - “ : 

of those who are here for the first time, but have been 
twice before in other prisons, - - . 
Fourth to this Penitentiary, a man who was an old convict pre- 
vious to his first reception here, - - 


tue former three having been to other prisons, 
Fifth hy four 66 ‘6 bs 


Sixth es five < rT é< 
Seventh “s six $6 6 éé ‘ 
Ninth oy eight - és 6 


sé 


2059 


‘‘In presenting the usual statistical tables it may not be out of place to state, 


that they have been deduced from our records taken at the time of the reception 
of the convict.’’ 
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PHYSICIAN’S REPORT. 


To the Inspectors of the Eastern State Penitentiary. 


GENTLEMEN : 


In presenting to you the annual report of my department for 1845, 
Y am happy to be able to state, that the health of the prisoners has 
been such as to justify the belief that, physically and mentally, it 
has been equal to that of any similar institution in the country. It is 
true that the per-centage of deaths has been somewhat greater than 
in any of the three preceding years; but physicians connected with 
kindred establishments are aware how often a large mortality from 
chronic maladies, is compatible with a high state of the general 
health. Indeed, during the year sickness may be literally said to 
have been confined to the prisoners who died, and to those still under 
treatment in the Infirmary--as a large majority of the other cases 
prescribed for were so trivial in their nature, as hardly to merit the 
name of disease.* 

A very sensible diminution of acute disease has taken place within 
the last few years. I believe this improvement to be principaily due 
to the intelligence of the late warden, George Thompson, Esq., in 
suggesting hyg ilenic measures, and to his promptness in executing 
those recommended by the medical officers. While I bear willing 
testimony to the zeal of the present warden, I would say, that by the 
resignation of Mr. Thompson, the Hastern Penitentiary lost the ser- 
vices of an executive officer to whose energy and ability-it is mainly 
indebted for the very high position which it takes among sister insti- 
tutions. 

Anxious to give all possible information respecting the effect of the 
separate system on the health of the prisoners, with the kind and in- 
valuable assistance of the clerk, Mr. John 8S. Halloway, I have pre- 
pared the following statistical history of the medical department, from 
the opening of the Institution on the 25th of October, 1829, up to the 
present date. I may here remark, that the labour and time which its 
accurate compilation required, prevented me from giving similar tables 
of the mental health for the same period. In my next. report, how- 
ever, I shall give to this subject all the care and attention which its 
importance demands, and hope to find corresponding records in the 
reports of other prisons, as it is only by comparison between extended 
tables of this kind, that any thing like just and philosophic deductions 
can be drawn. I am aware that those who may undertake the task 
will find it both tedious and perplexing ; but when human life and 
reason are the objects of research, no time can be considered lost— 
no labour wasted. 





* The reader is requested to note this passage. Were the influence of our dis- 
cipline as unfavourable as it has been represented by some friends of the associate 
plan, we ought to find not merely great mortality, but a general injury to the 
health of the inmates. The sick list should be much larger than the list of 
deaths.—Eb, 
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TABLE I. 
WHITE WEAVERS. 


Showing the number received at different ages, their healih on ad- 
mission, and the proportion that have had it improved or impaired, 
or have died between different periods of imprisonment. 
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TIME IN PRISON. 
S 
= tS) 
AGES. -a an 
eg} _s , ‘ - tS a 4 Seg 
S oi; & oO | | mh ie om = 
merrs TS TS1 SrTers.t st 
= mi niniol[r| Re | dS 
20 Years of age, and Under: 
Received and discharged in good health, 67187: 3 1 | 24 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 41:3 5 
in good health and died, - 1 1 
in imperfect health and discharged 
improved, - > eee de Cae Ge 6 
and discharged in imperfect health, - 3 1 4 
in imperfect health and died, - - 40 
From 20 to 30 Years of Age: 
Received and discharged i ci good health, 17 | 50 | 17|}8}142 1] 95 
in good health and disch’d impaired, $715). $137} 31 
in good health and died, - - 3) PPETI 6 
in “imperfect health and discharged 
improved, - - | 14] 23 | 16|4)]21{1 1 60 
and discharged i in imperfect health, - 61 71138 31 
in imperfect health and died,_— - - oi f:.3 6 | 299 
From 30 to 40 Years of Age: 
Received and discharged 1 4 good health, 12|17| 616 1 | 42 
in good health and disch’d amaperred, EeoOoos Pees 9 
in good health and died, - 1 ji 2 
in imperfect health and discharged 
improved, - er Fi 3Oi 72s 1 | 28 
and discharged in imperfect health, of So 4224 1 | 14 
in imperfect health and died, - - 2 2) 97 
From 40 to 50 Years of Age: 
Received and discharged i a good health, Si 44.3843974 12 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 2 a 
in good health and died, _- 
in imperfect health and discharged 
improved, - - o 8 @1LFs. £45 14 
and discharged in imperfect health, ° eae ee eS 7 
in imperfect health and died, _ - - 36 
From 50 to 70 Years of Age: 
Received and discharged i “4 good health, ] 1 2 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 1 1 
in good health and died, - - 1 1 
in imperfect health and discharged 
improved, - - ] 3 4 
and discharged in imperfect health, - 1 1 
in imperfect health and died,_ - - 9 
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TABLE II. 
COLOURED WEAVERS. 


Showing the number received at diferent ages, their health on ad- 
mission, and the proportion that have had 1 improved, or impaared, 
or have died between different periods of emprisonment, 
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AGES. 


TIME IN PRISON. 





Under. 


1 Year and 
1 to 2 
2 to 3. 
3 to 5 
5 to 7 


— 


| 7 to 10. 
| Total. 





20 Years of Age, and Under: 

Received and discharged in good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - - - 
and ischarged i in imperfect health, : 
in imperfect health and died,_ - - 


From 20 to 30 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged i in ee health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, - - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - - - : 
and discharged in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died,  - - 


From 30 to 40 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged i good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died,_ - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - - 

and discharged in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, - - 


From 40 to 50 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged in good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - : - 

and discharged in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, - - 


From 50 to 70 Years of Age 

Received and discharged 1 id "good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, _~ - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - - 

and discharged in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, - - 
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| Grand Total. 


36 


105 


26 
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TABLE III. 
WHITE SHOEMAKERS. 


Showing the number received at different ages, their health on adiis- 
sion, and the proportion that have had it improved, or impaired, 
or have died between different periods of imprisonment. 













AGES. 


TIME IN PRISON. 





1 Year and 
Under. 


1 to 2 
2to3 
3 to 5. 
5 to 7 






























20 Years of Age, and Under: 

Received and discharged in good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - - - 

and discharged in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died,_ - - 


From 20 to 30 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged i a good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, _ - - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - 

and discharged in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, = - - 


From 30 to 40 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged i 4 feed health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died,_ - - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - - 
and discharged in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, = - - 


From 40 to 50 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged in good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, - 
in “imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - - 
and discharged i in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, - - 


From 50 to 70 Years of Age: 

Received and dischar zed i in good health, 
in good health nd disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - - 
and discharged in imperfect health - 
in imperfect health and died, - - 
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| 7 to 10. 
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| Grand Total. 


57 


229 | 


4] 


12 



























TABLE IV. 
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COLOURED SHOEMAKERS. 


Showing the number received at different ages, their health on admis- 
sion, and the proportion that have had it improved, or impaired, or 


have died between different periods of umprisonment. 





AGES. 


TIME IN PRISON. 








1 Year and 


Under. 


1 to 2 
2 to 3. 
3 to 5. 











20 Years of Age, and Under : 

Received and discharged in good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, - 
in “imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - 
and discharged i in imperfect health, - 
in impertect health and died, - - 


From 20 to 30 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged i a good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died,_- 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - . 
and ischarged i in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, - - 


From 30 to 40 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged 1 s good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, _ - - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - - 
and discharged in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, - - 


From 40 to 50 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged i a good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - - - 

and ischarged i in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, = - . 


From 50 to 70 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged i (5 good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - - 
and discharged in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, - - 
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7 to 10. 


55 
14 
14 
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| Grand Total. 


56 


121 


38 
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TABLE V. 


WHITE TAILORS. 


Showing the number received at different ages, their health on admis- 
sion, and the proportion that have had it improved, or impaired, 
or have died between different periods of imprisonment. 





TIME IN PRISON. 





1 Year and 


Under. 
| Grand Total. 





20 Years of Age, and Under : 

Received and discharged in good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in gcod health and died, - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - - 
and discharged in imperfect health, 
in imperfect health and died, - 


From 20 to 30 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged i in good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, - : 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - - - 
and discharged in imperfect health, 
in imperfect health and died, - 


From 30 to 40 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged in good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, - - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - : - - 
and ischarged i in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, - - 


From 40 to 50 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged in good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - : : - 
and discharged in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, - - 












































TABLE VI. 
WHITE BLACKSMITHS. 


Showing the number received at different ages, their health on ad- 
rtion that have had it umproved, or impatred, 
or have died between different periods of imprisonment. 


mission, and the propo 
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AGES. 


TIME IN PRISON. 





1 Year and 


Under. 
1 to 2. 


2 to 3. 


3 to 5. 
5 to 7. 


7 to 10. 


Total. 


Grand Total. 








20 Years of Age, and Under: 

Received and discharged in good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died,_ - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, . 
and discharged in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died,_ - - 


From 20 to 30 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged i ro good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, _ - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - 

and discharged in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, - - 


From 30 to 40 Years of Age 

Received and discharged i = good health, 
in good health an disch’ d impaired, 
in good health and died, _ - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - - 

and ischarged i in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, - - 


From 40 to 50 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged i 4 good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - ; 

and ischarged i in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died,_ - : 


From 50 to 70 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged 1 “4 Leone health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, _ - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, 
and discharged in n imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, = - - 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


TABLE VII. 


WHITE CARPENTERS. 


Showing the number received at different ages, their health on admis- 
ston, and the proportion that have had it improved, or impaired, 


or have died between different periods of wmprisonment. 








AGES. 


TIME IN PRISON. 





1 Year and 


Under. 


1 to2 
2 to 3. 
3 to 5 
5 to7 











20 Years of Age, and Under : 

Received and discharged in good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died,_ - - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, : : - 
and ischarged i in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health anddied,_ - - 


From 20 to 30 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged i i good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, - - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - - - - 
and ischarged i in imperfect health, 
in imperfect health and died, _— - - 


From 30 to 40 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged i a good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - - 
and discharged in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, —- - 


From 40 to 50 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged i in good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - : 
and ischarged i in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, _ - ° 


From 50 to 70 Years of Age: 

Received and dischar zed in n good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, - : 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - - . 
and ischarged i in imperfect health - 
in imperfect health and died, - - 
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7 to 10. 
| Total. 
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| Grand Total. 
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TABLE VIII. 
WHITE BOBBIN-WINDERS. 


In this Table are included those engaged in picking Wool and Oakum, winding 
Bobbins and Spools for the Weavers, emparn? iapar G-c., &c., not only from the 
similar upon health, but because 


influences of their employments being very nearl 
it would be hard to determine af which of them the majority were most engaged. 


INSPECTORS OF THE EASTERN PENITENTIARY. 












































TIME IN PRISON. 
me 3 
AGES. a as a 
ee , 
Ssicd [aisle jSlgiz 
mDi 8) Si8isisisisé 
_ sa | Rrininin| Rm | o 
20 Years of Age, and Under : 
Received and discharged in good health, 1I3.¢ Fite 21 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 24:4 3 
in good health and died, - 
in imperfect health and discharged 
improved, - - - er omt oe 1 9 
and ischarged i in imperfect health, ida To Bebe d 15 
in imperfect health and died, _ - - 48 
From 20 to 30 Years of Age: 
Received and discharged in good health, 34 | 30/13}1)1 79 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 2) @ht 6 
in good health and died, - - 2 1 3 
in imperfect health and discharged 
improved, : - | 221, 1h} £41 35 
and discharged in imperfect health, 4:32:45; 64-343 22 
in imperfect health and died, _- -| 2 1 3 | 148 
From 30 to 40 Years of Age: 
Received and discharged i im good health, 19 | 14| 6; 2 1 | 42 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 2 1 3 
in good health and died,_ - 1 1 
in imperfect health and discharged 
improved, - «| Bi 81 44% 19 
and discharged in imperfect health, ohhh 345343 24 
in imperfect health and died, - a 1 4} 93 
| From 40 to 50 Years of Age: 
| Received and discharged in good health, §.). 6-86} 17 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 2 2 
in good health and died, - 
in imperfect health and discharged 
improved, - . Si Zi Bie 18 
and disgharged in imperfect health, of 84384 74248 19 
in imperfect health and died,_ - -| 4] 2 6 | 62 
| From 50 to 70 Years of Age: 
Received and discharged i 2 good health, 24.92) +4h4 10 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 2 2 
in good health and died, - 
in imperfect health and discharged 
improved, . -} 4113] 5;);2);1)1) 2 
and discharged in imperfect health, oi bio 3p BA Bad 12 
in imperfect health and died, - -| 2 2} 52 
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TABLE IX. 


COLOURED BOBBIN-WINDERS. 


In this Table are included those engaged in picking Wool anc Oakum, winding 
Bobbins and Spools for the Weavers, Seamstresses, &-¢., 
influences of their employments being very nearly similar upon health, but because 
it would be hard to determine at which of them the majority were most engaged. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE |” 





e., not only from the 





AGES. 


TIME IN PRISON. 





1 Year and 
Under 


1 to 2. 


2 to 3. 


| 3 to 5. 


5 to 7. 


7 to 10. 
Total. 


Grand Total. 











20 Years of age, and Under : 

Received and discharged in good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - - 
and ischarged i in iraperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, - - 


From 20 to 30 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged i fs good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - - - 
and ischarged i in imperfect health, . 
in imperfect health and died, - - 


From 30 to 40 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged i ii good health, 
in good health an disch” d impaired, 
in good health and died,_ - - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - - 
and discharged i in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, _ - - 


From 40 to 50 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged i in good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died,_ - 
in imperfect health and discharged 

improved, - - 
and discharged in imperfect health, - 
in imperfect health and died, _— - - 


From 50 to 70 Years of Age: 

Received and discharged in good health, 
in good health and disch’d impaired, 
in good health and died, - . 
in imperfect health and discharged 





improved, - > | 
and ischarged i in imperfect health, - | 


in imperfect health anddied,_— - «4 
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TABULAR VIEW 





OF THE FATAL CASES IN THE EASTERN PENITENTIARY OF PENNS 









































































































































| 
Colour. OCCUPATION. 
Number. > Sex. Age. Nativity. When Admitted. State of Health on Admission. Offence. 
W.| B. | M. Before convict’ n. In Prison. 
— 
lame. 
| 19 |W Male. | 41 | Pennsylvania.) Miller. Bobbin Winder. | Mar. 12, 1830.| Imperfect. Passing counterfeit money, 
| 38 1 —B | 29 | New Jersey. | Weaver. Weaver. Aug. 21, “ Good. Burglary. 
is |W “ 27 | New Jersey. | Weaver. Weaver. Jan.6, « Inguinal Rupture. Passing counterfeit money. 
a). | | M | 4 Delaware. Farmer. Spooler. Oct.8, “ | Imperfect. Horse stealing. 
77 | W | | | “« | 53 | Delaware. Miller. Infirm: July 4, 1831. | Fractured thigh. Horse stealing. 
* } 
1832. bad 
itis | W | | Male. | 27 | New York. | Farmer. Idle. Feb. 16, 1832.| Predisposed to Insanity. Larceny. 
| 114 | | B | | “| 36° | Delaware. Labourer. Weaver. Mar. 22, « Good. Horse stealing. 
| 40 | M | « | 28 | Pennsylvania.| Labourer. | Shoemaker. Sep. 9, 1830. | Good. Burglery. 
| 49 | M | " | 25 | Pennsylvania.| Labourer. Bobbin Winder. | Nov. 30, “ Insane, Murder. 
| 102 | W | | Male. | 42 | Pennsylvania.) Labourer. Bobbin Winder. | Dec. 12,1831.| Imperfect. Murder. 
is34, | | | | 
148 | | M | Male. | 19 | Pennsylvania.| Waiter. Shoemaking. Jan. 19, 1833. | Imperfect visceral obstruction. Burglary. 
165 | | B | “« | 19 | Pennsylvania-| Waiter. Weaver. May 8, “* Good. Burglary. 
| 219 | WI | | 40 | New York. | Farmer. | Shoemaking. Dec. 31, “ Poor, affected with asthma, Forgery. 
| 232 | | B | | “ | 25 | Maryland. Shoemaker. | Shoemaking. Feb, 14, 1834.) Affected with bad cuugh, Burglary. 
| 230 | | B | | “| 20 | Pennsylvania.| Wagoner. | Picking Wool. “« 4, # Imperfect. Ass’t. and bat. with int. to co 
| 
| 206 | | M | Male, 18 |New York. | Sweep. Shoemaking. Nov. 18, 1833.| Good. Larceny. 
| 246 | |B | “ 22 | Delaware. Labourer. Shoemaking. Ap’! 26, 1834.| Violent catarrh, Murder. 
| 237 | WY 28 |New Jersey. | Hatter. Shoemaking. Sep.22, “ Imperfect. Larceny. 
| 303 M * 34 | Maryland. Labourer, Weaving. Oct. 21, « Good. Horse stealing. 
| 399 |B “ 24 | Pennsylvania.) Labourer. Invalid. June 5, 1835. | Very poor. Horse stealing. 
202 | | B “ 22 | Pennsylvania.) Labourer. Shoemaking. Nov. 9, 1833. | Good. Burglary. 
65 |W “ 30 | New York. | Labourer. | Weaving. Mar, 16, 1831.| Good. Forgery. 
1836. | 
266 | W | Male 27 | Maine. Farmer. | Weaving. July 5, 1834, | Syphilitic. Passing counterfeit money 
245 | |B “ 21 | New Jersey. | Labourer. | Shoemaking. Ap’l 26, « Syphilitic, &c. Murder, 
199 | iB | * 30 | Delaware. Labourer. | Shoemaking. Nov. 9, 1833. | Good. Robbery. 
550 | W | “ 54 | Germany. Sail maker. | Weaving. Dec. 30, 1835,| Good. Larceny. 
4il | |B | Female.| 16 | Pennsylvania.) Servant. | Sewing. Aug. 9, « Good. Arson. 
351 | | BY Male. | 14 | Pennsylvania,| None. | Shoemaking. Feb.4, “ Subject to fits. Arson, 
635 | B | _ | 36 | Pennsylvania.) Labourer. Invalid. Aug. 30,1836. | Inflammation of Lungs. Rape, 
30 | M | | 21 | New Jersey. | Labourer. | Weaving. * 21, 1830, | Good. Burglary. 
623 | | B os | 14 | Pennsylvania.) Servant. | Idle. “ 17, 1836. | Ill from long Indisposition. Arson. 
443 | 2B | | “| 21 | Mississippi. | Servant. Weaving. Sep. 30, 1835, | Rheumatic. Burglary. 
354 | | BY | ” | 16 | Pennsylvania.) Labourer, | Shoemaking. Feb, 18, * Good. Arson. 
210 | | B I “| 21 | Pennsylvania.) Barber. | Shoemaking. Nov. 26, 1833.| Imperfect. Manslaughter. 
W837., | | | 
| 666 | W | Male 27 | Scotland. Labourer, Invalid. Nov. 5, 1836, | Imperfect. Burglary. 
| 631 | B . 18 | Pennsylvania.) Labourer, Shoemaking. Aug. 26, “ Good. Robbery. 
| 608 | W | | 2 28 | Pennsylvania.| Labourer. Weaving. July ll, « Imperfect. Larceny. 
| 612 | 'B ” 27 | Delaware. Labourer. Shoemaking. Aug. 6, “ Good, Larceny. 
592 | Wi bs 49 | New Jersey. | Shoemaker. | Shoemaking. Ap’1 30, “ Good. Larceny. 
| 416 | B | és 22 Pennsylvania.| Shoemaker. | Picking Wool. Aug. 17, 1835. | Imperfect, (Idiotic, &c.) Horse stealing. 
| 132 | M | “ i6 | Deiaware. Labourer, ; Shoemaking. “« 30, 1832. | Good, except febrile. Arson. 
| 478 B | - 23 | St. Domingo. } Barber. Weaver. Oct. 5, 1835. | Good. Larceny. 
| 464 | W | $s 24 | Pennsylvania.| Labourer. Shoemaking. “oe 5, * Good. Larceny. 
| 596 | M | “ 20 New Jersey. | Labourer. Picking Wool. June 9, 1836. | Scrofulous, Larceny. 
| 425 =&B “ | 35 | Pennsylvania.) Brickmaker. | Shoemaking. Sep. 4, 1835. | Good. Larceny. 
1947 |W | ‘ | 28 | N. Hampshire) Clerk, Shoemaking. Ap’l 28, 1834, | Palsy & aff. with fist. in perinwo. | Forgery. 
| g2 1 M | eR Pennsy|lvania.| Labourer. Weaver. Aug. 21, 1830.) Good. Burglary. 
| gg |B I “ 29 | Pennsylvania.) Labourer. Weaver. Sep. 29, 1831. | Good. Attempt to commit rape. 
601 B “ 22 | Pennsylvania.) Labourer. Shoemaking. June 30, 1836.| Imperfect, from syphilis. Larceny. 
| 705 W | “ 30 | Maryland. | Bookbinder, | Shoemaking. Jan. 20, 1837. | Spitting of blood and syphilis. Larceny. 
660 | W ) 6 | 24 | Pennsylvania.) Labourer. Shoemaking. Oct. 18, 1836. | Good. Burglary. 
1838., | | | 
785 | W | | Male. | 34 | Pennsylvania.| Butcher. Infirm. Aug. 13, 1837. | Diseased kidneys and bladder. Larceny. 
615 | | B | “ive Pennsylvania,| Labourer, Shoemaking. « 10,1836, | Good, Manslaughter. 
661 | W | “| 20 | Pennsylvania.) Labourer, Weaving. Oct. 18, “ | Good. Burglary. 
739 | W | “ | 26 | Pennsylvania.) Hatter. Weaving. April 8, 1837. | Secondary spyhilis. Robbery. 
347 | |B «| 24 | Pennsylvania,| Carter. Shoemaking. Jan. 29, 1835. | Good. Larceny. 
ae9 | WO “ | 25 |New Jersey. | Labourer. Shoemaking, Sep. 12, « Good. Burglary. 
ss7 | Wi “ 44 | Pennsylvania.| Labourer, Shoemaking. Feb. 2, 1838. | Good. Manslaughter. 
688 | |B & 19 | Pennsylvania.) Labourer. Shoemaking. Dec. 13, 1836.| Very bad (syphilis). Larceny. 
442 | | B rT 26 | Delaware. Labourer. Shoemaking. Sep. 30, 1835, | Good. Burglary. 
304 | W | . 2 Pennsylvania.| Wheelwright! Picking Wool. | Nov, 3, 1834. | Good. Rape. 
251 | |B ™ 17 | Pennsylvania.) Sweep. Shoemaking. Mayl. “ | Scald head. Burglary. 
814 | M ee 21 | New Jersey. | Labourer. Picking Wool. Sep. 27, 1837. | Chronic pulmonary disease, Horsestealing. 
679 | | B “ 31 | Virginia. Waiter. Weaving. Dec, 1. 1836. | Good. Larceny. 
834 | M * | 25 | Pennsylvania.) Labourer. Shoemaking. Nov. 21,1837. | Scrofula. Misdemeanor. 
741 | B . 73 | Pennsylvania. Sweep. Picking Wool. April 16, “ | Good (insane). Arson, 
716 | B ° 17 | Pennsylvania.| Labourer, | Shoemaking. — Feb, 28, “ Imperfect. Larceny. 
768 | B Female. | 23 | Pennsylvania.| None. | Bobbin Winding. | June 24, “ | Good, Receiving stolen goods. 
446 B Male. | 26 | Virginia. Ropemaker, | Weaving. Oct. 1, 1835. | Good. Larceny. 
574 |. B “ 22 | Pennsylvania.| Labourer. | Shoemaking. Mar. 15, 1836. | Good. Larceny. 
650 | W “ 30 | New Jersey. | Locksmith. | Weaving. Oct. 6, “ Good. Robbery. 
290 B “ 49 | Pennsylvania.! Labourer. | Wool Picking. Sep. 23, 1834. | Good. Burglary. 
645 | M “ | 25 | Maryland. Cook. Shoemaking. “« 30, 1836. | Good. Larceny. 
653 | B “ 25 | Rio Janeiro. | Labourer. Shoemaking. Oct. 13, “ Good. Larceny. 
815 | B sad 21 | Delaware. Carpenter. Shoemaking. Sep. 27, 1837. | Imperfect. Larceny. 
549 B * 19 | Delaware, Labourer. Shoemaking. | Dec. 29, 1835. | Imperfect. Larceny. 
647 | M | Female.| 21 | Delaware. Servant. Bobbin Winding. | Oct. 5, 1836. | Good. Robbery. 
944 B Male. 26 | Maryland. Blacksmith. Shoemaking. | Nov, 30, 1837. | Good. Larceny. 
1839. 
807 | B Male. 29 | Pennsylvania.) Butcher. Shoemaking. Sep. 15, 1837. |Supposed to be good. Burglary. 
686 | B “ 20 | Pennsylvania.| Barber. Weaving. Dec. 9, 1836. | Good. Burglary. 
802 |W “ 24 | Pennsylvania.) Weaver. Weaving. Sep. 12, 1837. | Good. Larceny. 
812 | B . 21 | Delaware. Labourer. Shoemaking,. “2 * Chronic disease of chest. Assault and battery. 
603 M és 33 | Maryland. Shoemaker. | Shoemaking. June 30, 1836. | Debility from recent typhus fever.| Larceny. 
323 B “ 37 | Delaware. Forgeman, Winding Bobbins.| Nov. 28, 1834.| Chronic rheumatism. Larceny. 
921 | B « 23 | Delaware. Labourer. Winding Bobbins. | May, 9, 1838. | Syphilis and recent mania potu. | Larceny. 
770 |W « 22 | New Jersey. | Carter. Winding Bobbins, | June 24, 1837. | Syphilis. Rape. 
1120 B “ 20 | New Jersey. | Weaver. None. July 9, 1839. | Scrof. and chronic dis. of chest, | Larceny. 
944 B « 23 | Maryland. Labourer. Weaving. Aug. 8, 1838. | Good, Burglary. 
368 B «“ 22 | Delaware. Labourer. Shoemaking. Mar. 13, 1835. | Bad cold (syphilis). Robbery. 
F re 












































* All previous convictions, not specified as having been to this Penitentiary, were to other prisons, 





PENNSYLVANTA, from the opening of the Institution ( Oct. 25, 1829,) to December, 31, 1845. 
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or ee 
ence. Sentence. | Time of Death. Fatal Disease. Time in Prison. No. of Habits. Social state. Time in Co, 
convict’ns. | Prison, 
feit money, 1 year. Nov. 29, 1830. | Consumption. Smos, 17d. | First. Intemperate. Married. 
9 Mar. 6, 1831. | Dropsy of the chest, PE ait LO co. Temperate. | Single. 
feit money. s..« May 17, “ Epilepsy. lyr. 4 “ 11) Fourth.* 
3 Aug. 20, “ Disease of mesenteric glands. 10“ 12) First. Temperate. | Married. 7 weeks, 
4 « Oct.18, “ Injury to hip and thigh, 3“ 14)! do Oc. intemper. | Widower. | 8 months. 
2 years. | May 26, 1832.| Mania, 3 10° | First. Temperate. | Single, 5 days. 
3.46 « $i, « Hemorrhage. 2“ 9] do Intemperate, | Married, | * months, | 
3 4 Aug.4, “ Consumption. lyr, 10 26 “| Third, do Single. | 
12 « Sep. 3, * Suicide. 1« 9 * 4**| First. do do 3 months, 
12 years, June 27, 1833. Apoplexy, lyr, 6 15 | First. Habit. intem,| Married. | 7 months 
3 years, | Feb.13, 1834. | Palsy. lyr, O 25+) First. Temperate. | Single. 6 weeks, 
3 4 Aug. 4, “ Pulmonary consumption. Ls“ 2% 27) do do do 13 weeks. | 
oe Sep.14, « Remittent fever. 8«* 14) do do Married, | 
4 « Oct. 28, Pulmonary consumption. 8“ 14) Second, Oc. intemper. | Single. 6 weeks. 
ith int. tocom.rape.| 13 months.| Aug. 4, “ Dropsy of the chest. 6 « First. Temperate, do 4 months. 
2 years. | April 2, 1835. Chronic inflam’n of the lungs. 1“ 4 15) First, Temperate. | Single, 5 weeks. 
5 « June 6, « Pulmonary consumption. L« 1% 16] do Oc. intemper. do 7 weeks. 
3 «& Sep.4, * Pulmonary consumption, 11“ 13| 2d here. Temperate. do 1 month. 
3 « Dec. 4, “ Dropsy. 1“ 1 13) First. Uc. intemper.| Married, | 4 days. 
g  % “13, Rheumatism, 6“ 8) Secon Temperate. | Single. 5 days. 
3 « “15, “ Chronic inflam’n of the lungs, (2% 1 6] do do do 5 months. 
4 “ Mar. 16, * Scrofula, 4“ do 
rfeit money. 5 years, | Jan. 25, 1836. | Apoplexy. 1“ 6% 20) First. Temperate. | Married. 10 months. 
5 « April 7,“ Consumption. 1« 11% 12%) do Oc. intemper. | Single. 6 months, 
7 « ee Chronic inflam’n of the lungs. 38% 6 I0*! @ Temperate. | Married. 2 wecks. 
2 « May 3, « Paralysis. 4“ 3] Second. Oc. intemper. | Single. Ll weeks. 
7 * “ 26, « Consumption. 9“ 17 | First. Temperate. do 4 months. 
g % Aug. 17, « Inflam’n of stomach and bowels. || “ 6“ 13) do do do 8 weeks, 
12 *% Sep.19, « Inflammation of the lungs. 21“) do | Intemperate. | Married, 5 months. 
aie Nov. 27, « Consumption, oo 2a ool ee | ‘Temperate. | Single. 
7 Dec, 22, « Bronchitis. 4%“ 6%! do | do do 7 months. 
BR 6 “ 22 « Chronic inflam’n of the lungs. 1“ 2 22!) 2d here, do do 5 weeks, 
4 « Sep. 20, “ Chronic inflam’n of the lungs, 1 Fe ee Pee do do 3 weeks, 
3 « « 29, « | Debility. 2“10" 38! do do Married, | 10 months. 
2 years. | Jan, 28, 1837.| Consumption. 2% 23%/2dhere. | Oc, intemper. | Single. 6. months. 
Sg « | Mar. 12, « Congestion of the lungs. 6“ 14°) First. ‘Temperate. do 3 months. 
oe ee Consumption. 8% 4) Fourth. do do 3 months, 
2 « April 5, “ Chronic inflam’n of the lungs. 8“ ‘| Second. Oc. intemper. | Married. 6 weeks. 
g « fee? Ni Consumption. 11% 11) Third. Temperate. | do 5 weeks, 
24“ May 23, « Typhus fever. : 1“ 9% 6 **| First. do Single. 3 months. 
5 «“ ss 24, Chronic inflam’n of the lungs. es 8% 94%) do Intemperate, | do 3 months. 
3 « Pee e Remittent fever. ji 7% 26 « Third, Mod, drinker. | Widower, | | month. 
3 « June 15, “ Brain fever, ll«* g% 10 «| First. do | Single, | 18 days. 
13 months.| “ 15, « Scrofula. | 1“ 0“ 6! do Oc. intemper, | do | 2 months. 
2 years. “« 16, « Chronic inflam’n of the lungs. (1 “ 9% 12) Second. do | Married, | 4 months. 
10 * | Aug. 8, “* Syph. & fist. abscess in perinwo, |S“ 3% IL | First, Temperate, | Single. 8 months. 
9 « |Sep. 7, “ Consumption. % fa “« 17! do Oc. intemper. | do. 
omit rape. , ea | Oct. 11, “ Chronic inflam’n of the lungs. (5 “ 12“) do do | Married. 1 week. 
3 « | Nov.5, “ Chronic inflam’n of the lungs. [1% 4 6 “| Second. Temperate, | Single. 4 weeks, 
18 months.| Dec. 6, “ Consumption. | 10“ 16%) First. Intemperate, | do 3 weeks, 
4 years. | “ 16, “ Consumption. | 1+ 16 38 “| Second. Temperate, | do 9 months. 
| | | | 
2 years, | Jan. 1, 1838, | Chronic infl. of the bladder. 4« 19%! First. Intemperate. | Single. | 3 months. 
Q « | s 190, « Consumption, }l« §« | do Temperate. | do | 6 months. 
4 « | Feb. 4, « Consumption. iL “* 36 17) do Oc. intemper do | 10 months, 
Qh « ee Bee ee Consumption. 10 « | do do do | 10 weeks. 
35 “ | - ae, Chronic inflam’n of the lungs. (3% O 21%! do Intemperate. | do | 6 weeks. 
tt Mar.1, “ Small pox. i2* &« 17%) 2d here, Oc. intemper. do 3 weeks. 
a. Bote Small pox. | 1 65 | First, Intemperate. | Married. | 3 weeks. 
3 « |Aplis, “ Scrofula of the chest. ji“ 46 § | Second. do | Single. 1 week. 
8 « ; « 20, Chron. infl. of stom. & pleurisy, (2 “ 6 21°) First, Temperate. do 24 months. 
6 « \ eae Chronic diarrhea, is“ 6 19) do do | Married. 4 months. 
5 « “ 24, Chronic inflam’n of the lungs. jee $5 OE | do Oc. intemper. | Single. | 2 months. 
4 % | May ll, “ Chronic inflam’n of the lungs. | 7“ 34! do do do | 5 weeks. 
2 «& | June 16, “ Chronic inflam’n of thelungs. (1 “ 6“ 15 ‘| 2d here o,c.+| Intemperate. | do | 4 days. 
5 «& |July 7, Inflammation of peritoneum. 7“ 16 | First. do | Married. (| 5 weeks. 
2 « “ 17 % | Suicide. jk ge | Second. do | Widower, | 4 months 
3 « « 19, & Chronic inflam’n. of the bowels. |1 “ 4% 19) First, do Single. | 5 weeks. 
n goods, 2 & Aug. 3, “ Consumption. 1 “* 1% 10 | Second, do do | 1 month. 
3 a  .* Chronic inflam’n of the lungs. (|2“ 10% 2! First. Temperate. | Married. | 2 months. 
3 & pe “ees Chronic infl. of lungs & scrofula. |2 “ 4“ 25) Second. Mod. drinker. do | 2 months. 
4 % eo. Consumption. 11 «10% 25! do Temperate, do | 9 months. 
4 % | Sep. 5, “ Chronic infl. of lungs & scrofula, |3 “ 11“ 12)! do do do | 4 months. 
. & “ 9g, Inflam. of bladder with paralysis. |2 “ | First, do | Single. 
3 % | Uct.16, Chronic infl. of peritoneum, &c. |2 “ “* 3} Second. do do | 8 months. 
4 % Bu Chronic inflam’n of peritoneum, |! “ « 25! do do do | 1 month. 
3 % | Nov. 6, “ Chronic inflam’n of the lungs. (2% 10% 7)! do do do | 3 weeks. 
o Bi. ee Consumption. i2« J « J) «) First, Intemperate. | Married. | 3 weeks, 
i | Dec. 17, “ Consumption. jl“ O 17%] do do do | 2 weeks, 
| | | | 
4 « | Mar, 10, 1839./ Scrofula and chronic peritonitis. lo “« §4 Q3% | Third. Intemperate. | Married. | 5 deys. 
4 « |Apl2, «“ Double chronic pleurisy. 2% 3% 24%) First. do Single. | 4 months. 
2 « “ 16, « Chronic pleurisy (syphilitic). ji“ 7% 44) 2d here. Mod. drinker. do _| 10 months. 
tery. 4 « “ 17, “ | Brain fever. 1k“ 6 25) Third. do é =|oeeem 
3 « | June 26, “ Scrofulous hip disease, lg «41% 23%) ge do do 9 months. 
6 « |July 8, “ Asthenia. 14%“ 76% 10! First. Temperate. | Widower. | 3 months. 
2 « Aug. 24, “ Scrofula and chronic pleurisy, 1“ 3 15} Third. Intemperate. | Married. | 4 weeks, 
7.« “ 27, “ Asthenic brain fever. 2% 2% 3! First. Temperate. | Single. | 3 weeks. 
3 Nov. 12, * Scrofula, &c. &c. &c. 4“ 3] Second. do do | year. 
5 « « 2, * Pulmonary consumption. iL“ 3% 2] First. Oc. intemper. do | 
5 « “ 29, « Chronic pleurisy, &c. &c. &c, 4 “« @¢ ig “| do Temperate. do | 2 months 
sons, t O.C. (old convict), the number of whose convictions could not be ascertained, 





R VIEW OF THE FATAL CASES IN THE EASTERN PENITENTIARY 




























































































hs OF PENNSYLVANIA, ; 
BES Pk! : 
Colour. OCCUPATION, 
Number Sex. | Age. Nativity. When Admitted. State of Health on Admission, Offence. 
| 
W.) B. | M, Before convict'n. In Prison. 
1039 M Female.| 35 | Maryland. Servant. Bobbin Winding. | Jan. 12, 1839. | Imperfect. Larceny. 
651 | W Male. | 27 |New York. | Hatter. Shoemaking. Oct. 6, 1836. | Imperfect, Horse stealing. 
849 BL “ 18 | New York. None. Shoemaking. Dec. 8, 1837. | Gonorrhea. Barglary. 
664 | BL “ 35 | Delaware. Labourer. Shoemaking. Nov. 2, 1836. | Imperfect. Manslaughter. 
744 | W a 25 | Maine. Architect. Weaving. Ap’! 22, 1837.| Imperfect. Passing counterfeit money. 
989 | W “ 33 | Pennsylvania.) Shoemaker, | Shoemaking. Oct. 17, 1838. | Imperfect. Burglary. 
sit | BY “« | 22 | Delaware. Labourer. Weaving. Sept. 21, 1837. Imperfect. Burglary. 
1124 B “ 23 | Delaware. Labourer, Shoemaking. July 27, 1839.| Imperfect. Larceny. 
1169 B «“ 18 | New York. Wool Carder.) Jobber. Oct. 26, « Imperfect, Larceny. 
1182 | W ef 8 | Virginia. Trader. Idle. Nov. 16, “ | Imperfect, Larceny. 
1232 | B | “« | 29 | New Jersey. | Labourer. Bobbin Winding. | Feb. 8, 1840. | Consumption. Larceny. 
775 Ww “ | 26 | Maryland. Labourer. Weaving. June 27, 1837.| Good. Larceny. 
1233 BL “ 22 | Delaware. Hostler, Jobber. Feb. 8, 1840. | Imperfect. Larceny. 
1081 M | « | 86 | Pennsylvania.| Shoemaker. | Shoemaking. Ap’! 22, 1839. | Imperfect. Receiving stolen goods. 
1158 | W | | |) 643~—s«| Ireland. Labourer, Picking Wool.’ Oct. 19, * Imperfect. Larceny. 
492 | M “ | 24 | Pennsylvania.| Labourer. Shoemaking, « 5, 1835.| Good. Ass’t & bat., int. to kill & com. rape. 
529 | W ‘“ 36 | Ireland. Weaver. Weaving. Nov. 17, “ Good, Horse stealing. 
1098 | M | “ 16 | Pennsylvania.| Labourer. Weaving. May 9, 1839. | Good, Burglary. 
1107 | Bl “ 19 | Delaware. Waiter, Picking Wool. “ 25, « Good. Burglary. 
556 | BI “ 23 | Africa, Servant. Picking Wool. Jan. 6, 1836. | Good. Assault and battery, intent to kill. 
1051 | W | “6 38 | Pennsylvania.) Shoemaker, | Shoemaking. Feb. 8, 1839. Imperfect, Horse stealing. 
396 | W | | “ 18 | Paes Labourer. Shoemaking, May 30, 1835.! Good. Burglary. 
eae + ll | 
1042 |M | Male: 20 | Maryland. Labourer. Spooler. Jan. 26, 1839.| Good. Assault and battery, intent to kill. 
1049 B “ 18 | Pennsylvania.| Labourer, Weaving. Feb. 8, «“ Good. Larceny. 
1096 | M as 18 | Pennsylvania | Labourer. Shoemaking. May 8, ‘* Good. Burglary. 
1241 | W 23 | New York. Labourer. Shoemaking. Feb, 13, 1840. | Imperfect. Larceny. 
1249 | M “ | 17 | Pennsylvania.) Labourer, | Shoemaking. March 17, “ | Consumption, Burglary. 
1177 | M “« | 21 | Pennsylvania.| Labourer, | Picking Wool. Nov. 7, 1839. | Imperfect. Larceny. 
1242 B “« | 36- | Maryland. Steward. | Bobbin Winding. | Feb. 21, 1840.| Hernia. Larceny. 
1266 | M “ 14 | New York, None. | Bobbin Winding. | May 11, “ | Imperfect. Larceny. 
1350 B | “6 20 |New Jersey. | Labourer. | Shoemaking. Dec. 23, * Good. Larceny. 
1285; | BI “ 19 | New Jersey. | Labourer. | Shoemaking. June 12, « Imperfect. I.arceny. 
1111 | W | | “ 25 | Ireland. Organ buaild’r.) Shoemaking. June 1, 1839. | Impertect. Burglary. 
1253 | B «“ 20 | Pennsylvania.) Waiter. | Shoemaking. Mar. 18, 1840.! Imperfect. Burglary. 
1092 | B ‘ 25 | Pennsylvania,.| Labourer. | Picking Wool. April 29, 1839.) Good. Ass’t and \at., intent to com. rape. 
1411 | W | 32 | Pennsylvania,| Eng. on stone.) Invalid. Aug. 16, 1841.) Imperfect. Rape. 
1095 | W | | ie D. Columbia. | Tailor. | Tailor. May &, 1839. | Good. Burglary. 
1273 | B “ | 17 | Pennsylvania.| Labourer. Weaving. May 14, 1840.| Imperfect. Larceny, 
1405 | B | “ 17 ' Virginia. Labourer. Shoemaking. June 29, 1841,| Imperfect. Manslaughter. 
1842, | 
| 1373 | | M Male. 24 | Pennsylvania.) Labourer. Picking Wool. Feb. 26, 1841.| Epileptic. Ass’t and bat., intent to com. rape. 
1210 | B “ 20 | Delaware. Labourer. Shoemaking. Dec. 21, 1839.) Serofula. Larceny. 
| 1207 | B «| 27 | Pennsylvania.| Labourer. Weaving. “ 3, “ | Good. Larceny. 
| 1222 | | B | “ | 22 | Delaware. Sweep. Picking Wool. Jan. 18, 1840. | Chronic pleurisy, Larceny- 
| 1412 | B “ | 34 | Maryland. Dyer. | Picking W ool. Aug. 16, 1841.) Serofula. Larceny. 
1543 | W | - | 44 Ireland. Labourer. | Picking Wool. April 13, 1842. Pulmonary and hip disease. | Assault and battery. 
| 1579 | W “| =26 | Pennsylvania.| Joiner. | Picking Wool. Sept, 21, “ | Good. | Larceny. 
| 1044 B “ | 26 | Pennsylvania.| Shoemaker. | Picking Wool. Jan. 31, 1839. | Good. Attempt at burglary. 
| 1690 | W “« | 36 | Freland. | Merchant. | Invalid, Oct. 10, 1840.| Enlargement of heart, &o. Forgery. 
1843. | | | | 
| 1304 | M Male. | 24 | Pennsylvania.| Barber. | Weaving. Aug. 14, 1840.) Scrofulous. Larceny. 
| 1511 | WY | « | 43 | New Jersey. | Labourer, | Shoemaking. March 3, 1842.) Good, | Larceny. 
1482 | W | « | 38 | D. Columbia. | Carder. | Weaving. Jan. 7, « | Impaired by syphilis. Burglary. 
| 1269 | | M | “ =| 22 | Pennsylvania.) Waiter, | Shoemaking. May 13, 1840.) Scrofulous. Larceny. 
| 1109 | Wy | Female.| 37 | Pennsylvania.| Servant. | Seamstress, « 25, 1839.) Mass of syphilitic disease. Robbery. 
| 1553 | | BY | Male. 25 | Pennsylvania.) Servant. | Bobbin Winding. “ 12, 1842.) Scrofulous. Burglary. 
| 1332 | } By | o 18 | Pennsylvania.) Labourer. | Wool Picking. Nov. 9, 1840. | Good. Ass’t and bat., intent to com. rape. 
| 1443 | | BY & 27 |New Jersey. | Labourer. | Shoemaking. Oct. 4, 1841. Good. Larceny. 
1694 | Wy “ 43 | Pennsylvania.| Labourer. | Nothing. July 12, 1843, | Last stage of consumption. Forgery. 
| 847 | WI | “ |} 23 | Ireland. | Labourer. Weaving, Dec. 6, 1837. | Good. Murder, second degree, 
| 1456 | B | Female. | 13 | Pennsylvania.) Servant. | Bobbin Winding. | Nov, 22, 1841.) Good. Larceny. 
1844, | | | | | | | 
| 1809 | | B Male. 37 | Pennsylvania.) Labourer. | Wool Picking. Feb. 16, 1844,) Consumptive, Burglary. 
| 1664 | W) | « | 31 | England, | Carpenter. | Weaving. May 6, 1843. | Imperfect. Larceny. 
| 1644 | | BY “« | 21 | Delaware. | Waiter. | Wool Picking. March 9, “ | Imperfect. Burglary. 
11717 | Wi “s 22 | Pennsylvania.) Labourer. Spooling. Sept. 15, «* | Imperfect. Larceny, 
| 1528 | | Bl « | 19 | Pennsylvania.) Labourer. | Weaving. April 5, 1842, | Scrofulous. Burglary. 
| 1642 | WI | « {| 31 | Pennsylvania.| Machinist. | Tin Smith. May 8, 1845. | Good. Forgery. 
| 1570 | W | « | 42 | Massachusetts} Sailor. | Wool Picking. Aug. 18, 1842.) Imperfect. | Larceny. 
1426 | « | 20 | Pennsylvania.| Labourer, | Shoemaking. Sept. 7, 1841, | Imperfect. Burglary and rape 
| 1621 | WY « | 24 | Pennsylvania.| Labourer, | Weaving. Dec, 14, 1842.| Good. Larceny. 
| 1735 | | BI « | 7 | Pennsylvania.| Farmer. | Wool Picking. Oct, 13, 1843. | Imperfect. Rape. 
| 1753 | W | | “6 32 | Germany. | Brewer & lab.| Wool Picking. Nov. 24, “ | Good. Conspiracy. 
| 1701 | | M | “ 20 | Pennsylvania.) Waiter, | Weaving. Aug. 23, “ | Good. Larceny. 
| 1904 | | B fen GS | Pennsylvania. | Labourer. | Wool Picking. Nov. 13, 1844.| Epileptic. Larceny, 
w845; | | | | | | 
1523 | | BY Male. 29 | Pennsylvania, Waiter. Weaving. March 9, 1842.) Imperfect. Burglary. 
| 1535 | | BY “ 21 | Pennsylvania.) Barber. | Weaving. April 5, “ | Imperfect, Burglary. 
1803 | | M| 6 15 | New Jersey, | None. | Wool Picking, Feb. 2, 1844. | Imperfect. Larceny. 
1862 | M | Female,| 18 | Pennsylvania.) Servant. | Wool Picking. |May 31, «* Insane and scrofulous. Larceny. 
| 1737 1M | Male. 19 | New Jersey. | Blacksmith. | Bobbin Winding. | Nov. 9, 1843. | Good. Larceny. 
| 1785 | | M | “ 20 | Maryland. | Sweep. Bobbin Winding. | Jan. 9,1844. | Good, Larceny, 
| 1566 | W « | 652 | France. | Shoemaker. | Shoemaking. | Aug. 16, 1842.; Good (insane.) Horse stealing. 
| 1600 | W | « | 83 | Pennsylvania.) Sailor. Weaving. | Nov. 25, ‘ | Good (insane.) Robbery. 
| 1734 | B « | 19 | New Jersey. | Labourer. Winding Bobbins. | Oct. 6, 1843. | Imperfect. Larceny. 
| 1690 | M | Female. 18 | Connecticut. | Dress Maker. | Winding Bobbins. | July 7, | Imperfect (insane. ) Larceny. 
| 1953 B Male. 36 | Pennsylvania Weaver. Weaving. Ap'l 30, 1845. | Scrofulous (insane.) Larceny. 
| 1647 | B és 32 | Delaware. | Seaman. Shoemaking. Mar. 11, 1843.) Good. Burglary, 
| 1659 | M | “« | 17 | Pennsylvania. Labourer. Wool Picking. May 2, ‘« | Imperfect. Larceny. 
| 1565 | B “ 51 | New Jersey. Blacksmith. | Weaving. | July 18, 1842. | Scrofulous. Burglary. 
| 1643 | W “s 23 | New York. | Clerk. | Weaving. Mai. 9, 1843. | Imperfect. Larceny. 
| } 
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ANIA, fror the opening of the Institution ( October 25, 1829, ) to December 31, 1845. — Continued. 






















































































| 
Sentence. Time of Death. Fatal Disease. Time in Prison. BEE co Habits. Social state. — —T 
2 years, | Jan. 17, 1840.) Asthenia. ; L yr. 0 mos, 5d.) Second. Intemperate. | Married. | 6 weeks, 
6 «“ « 18, “ Pulmonary consumption. 3.“ 3 « {2} First, do do 6 weeks. 
7: * “ 2%, * Double chronic pleurisy. 2 “ | & 419) 3d, 2d here, do Single. | 8 weeks. 
6 «& “« 29, “ Chronic pleurisy (scrofulous.) (3 “ 2 “ 26) First. do do | 3 months. 
ney. 3 « Feb. 17, “ Chronic inflamma’n of the lungs.2 “ 9 “ 26) do do do | 3 months. 
oe Mar. |9, “ Pulmonary consumption, 1 “« § “% gj 3d, 2d here, do do | 7 weeks. 
3 4 « 26, * Syphilis (scrofulous.) 2 “ 6 “ 4; Fourth. Temperate. do 4 weeks. 
3 « Apllo, “ Pulmonary consumption. 8 “ 14) 2d here, 0.c.| Intemperate. do 
6 « ol Double chron. pleu. (scrofulous.) 5 “ 21| Third. do do | 1 week. 
3 6 May 18, “ Pulmonary consumption. 6 “ 1 de do do | 
3 « “ Q7, « Chronic scrofulous peritonitis. 3 “ 18} 3d, 2d here. do do 3 weeks. 
3 «8 “« 98, «“ Consumption. 2 “11 “ 4} 2dhere, o.c. Temperate. do ls 5 weeks. 
3 ¢ Junel9, “ Pulmonary consumption. 4 “ 10) First. Intemperate. do | 1 month | 
2.4 oa e Inflammation of the bladder, 1 « 2 “ 21) 3d, 2d here.) Temperate. do | 6 weeks, 
24 « uly. 6, * Chron. inflam. of the stomach, « g “ 16) Second. Intemperate. | Married. | | 8 weeks, | 
& com.rape. il “ teehee Asthenia. | 4 « 9 “ 19) First. Mod. drinker.| Single. | 3 months, 
13 « *: 2. * Consumption. 4 “« g “ 46) 2d here, o.c. | 3 months. 
3 « “« 98, « Hcemoptisis. $ « | “ 19 Feet Intemperate. | Single. | 1 month. 
4 « Aug. 28, “ Consumption. Siok See. do Temperate. do | 4 months. 
tent to kill. 7. % Oct. 23, “ Scrofula. 4 4-9 * 17 Mod. drinker. do | 6 months. 
3 « Nov. is, « Pulmonary consumption. 1 “ 9g 13) 3d here,o.c., Intemperate. do | 3 months, 
g9 « Dec. 29, “ Pulmonary consumption. 5s 3. * 0 First. Temperate. do 3 months, 
| 
tent to kill. 6 years. | Mar. 5, 1841.) Chronic pleurisy. 9 « 1 «  g Second. Intemperate. | Single. 2 weeks. 
7." Ap’| 3, “ | Scrofula. 2 « 1 « 25| do do Pee 6 weeks, 
Ce ae Pulmonary consumption. 1 “11 « 19) First. Temperate. | do 6 months. 
ot ee + ee Chronic pleurisy. 1 « 2 « 19) do Intemperate, do 3 months. 
ee eR * Pulmonary consumption. ‘1 « y 49) do Temperate. do 
pe May 3, “ Ascites. : 1 « 5 96) do Intemperate. do 
3 « Pi ee a Pulmonary consumption. 1 “« 2 49 2d here, o.c.| do do 16 days. 
| 2 “ 3m.) June 9, “ | Pulmonary consumption. 1 “ 9 “ 27 Second, Temperate. | do 2mo. 20 d. 
| 1 “ 6m.| July 13, “ | Chronic pleurisy. 6 “ 20) First. i. an 
Fe. Bee | « 15, “ | Chronic pleurisy. 1 « 7 « 9g do do do 
| 2 * Ga * USS | Pulmonary consumption. 2 “« 1 96 Second. | Intemperate, do 8 months, 
| 4 « | Aug. 3, “ | Chronic enteritis (scrofulous.) (1 « 4 “ 94 First. | ‘T'emperate. do 
ocom.rape.| 7 “ | « 9  « | Chronic pleurisy (scrofulous.) jg « 3 “ 17, do | Intemperate. do 3 weeks. 
| 6 « | Sept.10, “ | Chronic pneumonia. 95| do | Temperate, | do 
4% | Oct. 21, ” Pulmonary consumption, | ee, Boe eens do Intemperate. do 6 months. 
| 2 ™ | Nov. 30, “ | Chronic pleurisy. 1« 6 “ 93 do do | do 
| 9 | Dec. 4, & | Inflammation of the stomach. - * se Temperate. | do 
} | } | 
| | | | | | 
> com. rape. | 2 years. | Feb. 1, 1842, Tetanus. 11 “ 6 First. | Intemperate. | Single. 
a we | Ap’l 26, « | Scrofula. 26 4 « § do | Mod. drinker. do 30 days. | 
ee Se, | May 25, « | Asthenia. 2 “© § « 18) 2d here, 0.c. Intemperate. do | 2 weeks. | 
; 8 « | June29, “ Chronic pleurisy. 2 * § 10) Third. | do do | 1 month, | 
Se ee. | July 6, “ Scrofula. 10 “ 20) First. | Temperate. | Married. 
| | Aug. 28, “ Consumption. 4 “ 15) do | Intemperate. | do |9 months. | 
| 1 * 6m.) Oct, 23, “ Typhoid fever with ilio colites. S1| do | ‘Temperate, do | 6 weeks, | 
She | Nov.17, “ Consumption. 3 « 9 « 16) 2d here, o.c, do Single. | 2 months, | 
3 « | Dec. 26, “ Chron. enlargement of heart &c.) 2 * First. do Married. | 
| | | | 
i2 y’rs 9 mo. Feb. 21, 1843.) Scrofulous enteritis. 2 * 6 “ 4 First. | Intemperate. | Married. | 
lyear, | “ 22, “ | Consumption. 11 “ 92) 3d, 2d here.| do | Single. | 3 weeks. | 
:* | May, 7, “ | Consumption. BE , ee:, | First. do do 
3 8, “ | Serofulous peritonitis. 2 «11 “ 25) Second. | do ‘Married. | 
RE Bek | « 10, “ | Syphilis and erysipelas. 3 «11 “ 16) First. do do | 4 months. 
_ Pow | June 11, “ | Consumption. 1 « Q  29|Second. | Temperate. | do | 4 weeks. 
tocom.rape.| 4 “ | July 12, “ | Scrofulous peritonitis. i2 « § “* 3 First. | Intemperate. | Single, 
et ee. ee i. * Consumption. il « 9 * 41} do Temperate. do 11 weeks. | 
ive | Aug. 15, “ | Consumption. Si se Bere E.... do | Married, | 
.:* « 20, “ } Marasmus and incipient phthisis.5 « 8 “ 14) do | Intemperate, | Single. | 6 months. | 
= | Oct. 25, “ | Consumption. 11 #11 “ 93 do | Temperate. | do 
| | 
\ | } | 
5 years. | May 12, 1844.) Consumption. 2 “ 26/5th, 2dhere. Intemperate. | Widower. | 
|} 15 « Oe Re | Consumption. B% @: Pee Fire, — | Married. | 
6 «“ | « 28, “ | Scrofula. , *:3 * ee 6 3 | Single. | 1 month, | 
ae ae. ein | Diseased kidneys. 8 “ 20) do do 
=) ge June 5, “ | Scrofula.  Betetee Bate, | Second. | Sie rate, do 
| 5 « “ 14, “ | Chronic pleurisy. F ait Rieder, By | Temperate. | Married. | 2 months. | 
ey |Aug.10, “ | Chron. pericarditis & dis. kid’ys.|1 “ 11 “ 22) do Intemperate. | Single. 8 weeks. | 
Sen “« 21, “ | Consumption. a S31 ae ee | ‘Temperate. | do | & days. 
ae Se | « 27, “ | Consumption. 1 * 8 * I3}Second. | do do 
ge | Sept. 8, “ | Scrofulous enteritis. 10 * 265) First. do do |4 weeks. | 
3 « “« 29, “ | Consumption. 1 “4 de | Intemperate. | Married. | 
2 “ 6m.) Oct. 18, “ Consumption. 1 “i 7c | Temperate. Single. | 
1 « | Dec. 17, “ | Epilepsy. i * a a | Intemperate. | do | 3 weeks. | 
| | | | | 
| | 
10 years. | Jan, 23, 1845.) Consumption. i2 “10 “ 14 Second. Temperate. | Married. | 5 weeks, 
ig “ | « 28, “ | Consumption. 2 * g & 23) First. Intemperate. | Single. 
ay Feb. 26, “ | Consumption. tL *“ 0 “© #4 do | Temperate. | do 
1 “ 8m.) May 7, “ | Scrofulous peritonitis. 1 6 * 4 do do do 
3 « | «  g, © | Consumption. ek ee. | do do do | 
2% | « 22, “ | Scrofula. 1 *@ 4. 9°  é& | Intemperate. do 
4 « | June 22, “ | Hematemesis. 2. * 4 6 2d here. | do Widower. 
5 i on | July 3, “ | Consumption. BO FORO Piet. do Married. | 
mes Pe Scrofulous enteritis. 1 “ 8 “% 28 Second. | Temperate. | Single. 
oo | Sep. L, « | Consumption. 5. % | & 36) First. do Married. | 3 weeks. | 
2 * | « 3, “ | Consumption. 4 % 4| 3d, 2d here. _ Intemperate. | Single. 7 weeks. | 
3 “s | « 22, “ | Disease of heart and lungs. Ss * GF) Pict. | Temperate. | do | Imo. 1! d.| 
2% Oct. 14, “ | Consumption, 2“ 5 19) 2dhere. | Intemperate. | do | 
: ee | Nov. 2, “ | Pneumonia. 3 “ 3 “ 16)5th, 2d here. Temperate. do : weeks. | 
9 a | Consumption. 2“ § “ 13! First. do do ( weeks. 
| Sao 
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in imperfect health and died, - 
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INSPECTORS OF THE EASTERN PENITENTIARY. 16] 


To those who will bestow a moment’s thought on the various bear- 
ings of these tables, it is needless to say that they contain ample ma- 
terials for a volume, and consequently cannot be properly discussed 
in the pages of an Annual Report. It is hoped, however, that their 
arrangement is such as to afford to any one interested in such inqui- 
ries an easy solution of any particular question they may wish to 
solve. I shall therefore, at present, leave them entirely without com- 
ment, which at best, from the very limited time now at my disposal, 
could not prove aught else than imperfect; and in the course of the 
coming summer shall make them the subject of a separate pamphlet, 
when, if the necessary documents can be procured, I shall compare 
them with the health and mortality of other prominent Penitentiaries 
throughout the States,—adding such remarks on the effects of various 
terms of imprisonment and of different trades, as may seem to me 
beyond the reach of other observers not in immediate connexion with 
such institutions. 
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of the healthfulness of this system Tam unable to say, but] deem it 


right to state, that the Journals would have justified my making them 
appear much more favourable, from many that were considered in 
good health on reception having been registered as improved on dis- 
missal; but while I willingly admit degrees of what may be con- 
sidered good health, wherever a prisoner was received in such and 
discharged as improved, the improvement I invariably rejected, thus 
diminishing the number of emproved very considerably. My object 
en following this course was to leave no room for cavil to those so 
disposed, 

The accompanying table of mortality is, in some degree, a mere 
recapitulation of those of former reports ; but as the history of each 
case is now more fully given than in any foregoing tables, I con- 
sider it more satisfactory to present it in this form. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in this table is the great dispro- 
portion of mortality between the white and coloured prisoners,—a 
disproportion that has engaged the attention and sympathy of some 
of our most enlightened and benevolent citizens, and given rise to 
various hypotheses for its elucidation ; but none of which, so far as I 
can judge, have been at all satisfactory. If my experience and 
means of observation justify an opinion on this question, I would, 
without hesitation, say that the disparity is not owing to any peculiar 
influence of this system on the African race, but entirely to their 
utter neglect of the necessary means of preserving health, extreme 
sensuality, and extraordinary tendency to thoracic and tubercular dis- 
eases, when transferred from their native zone to other regions of the 
earth. This opinion I believe myself in possession of sufficient facts 
to substantiate, but as there is neither time nor space for their thorough 
discussion at present, | prefer omitting them entirely to presenting 
them io an imperfect or unfinished state. 

14* 









































































































162 SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


Table showing the annual per-centage of mortality among whites 


and coloured, and the total mortality of both colours. 
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é Ag | 5 } qo 1A ae | Ae 
1830 31 an i 4°54 g 0 3°22 
1831 67 48 2 417 19 2 10°53 5°97 
1832 91 69 | 1 | 145 | 22 3 13°64 | 4:40 
1833 123 89 | 1 112 | 34 0 ‘81 
1834 183 Mae als iki ices 59 4 678 | 2°73 
1835 | 266 157 9 | 197 109 5 4°59 | 2°63 
1836;.| .:360.. | .202..). 2 1.. 399 148 10 6°76 3°33 
1837 387 a a a eS 10 649 | 4:39 
1838 402 21 | 7 | 290 | 161 20 12°42 | 6°71 
1839 418 245 | Q ‘81 | 173 9 5°20 | 2°63 
1840 406 236. |. 9 |. 381. |. 170 | 13 7°65 5°42 
1841 347 as. | € | fee. | oo 13 9°85 | 4:90 
1842 342 212° )°S9 | 1°41 130 | 6 4°61 2°63 
1843 334 S18 beds) $064 ARAL % 4°92 3-29 
1844 360 240 6 | 2°50 ell ie. 5°83 3°61 

1845 319 224 3 | ra: | = 12°63 | 4°70 | 





Calculations from the above Table show the annual average per-centage of 
deaths to be for the whites, 2°14; for the coloured, 6°99; and 3°83 for the whole. * 

Let not the inquirer, honestly anxious to arrive at the actual in- 
fluence of this system, per se, on the health of our inmates, overlook, 
in his examination of these death-tables, the great number of those 
who were in imperfect health on admission, or had been in other prisons 
previous to being sent here; nor, if about to compare them with 
others, forget, that while the practice of pardoning for the ostensible 
purpose of saving life is common in similar institutions, here it has 
never been resorted to but in three instances,—one of these during 
the past year, and him [ attended professionally for some time after 
his discharge, and can certify that he is still alive, though it is fair to 
state that, in my opinion, he would not have been so had he remained 
with us. Indeed, as the contaminating influence of the old Walnut 
Street prison has often filled our cells with the vicious and abandoned, 
so have the physical diseases contracted there very sensibly affected 
the health and mortality of this Institution ; even in the past year, 
ats baneful effects have been exemplified in the death of three of its for- 
mer enmates, and these, be ut remembered, were coloured. 

By referring to the table of morauly i for the present year, it will 





. This per-centage, as it stands, is inatricient for the careful reader. He will 
doubtless note what is said by Dr. Given, in the following pages, and the large 
tables. These, examined in connexion with the above, will show how the pro- 


portion of deaths (which is small) is explained by other causes than “solitary 
confinement.’’—Ep.] 
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be seen that two-thirds of the prisoners who died were in imperfect 
health on admission—three of these having insanity combined with 
their physical disease ; and two of those registered as in good bodily 
health being disordered in mind. Now when insanity accompanies 
bodily illness of any kind, it is needless to say the disease is thereby 
rendered doubly dangerous, notwithstanding that the patient may be 
placed under every other influence most favourable for his recovery ; 
how much more so, then, must this complication prove in a prison 
where the physician is deprived of the aid, and the invalid of the 
benefits arising from pure air, exercise, &c., and the kind and sooth- 
ing attentions of relatives and friends; where, in truth, the passions 
and emotions, all-powerful in their influence for good or ill, are in 
every instance acting on the side of death, leaving nothing in the 
scale of recovery save unaided medicine. 

The want of an asylum for the insane poor, it has been oiten truly 
said, populates our cells with this most unfortunate and neglected 
class of our fellow-beings ; but [am not aware that it has ever been 
observed that this want has contributed largely to our mortality ; yet 
when I add to the facts just stated, that three of the insane prisoners 
received during the past year, at the time of admission were also so 
physically diseased that I consider it almost impossible for them to 
live until the expiration of their sentences, I think it will be acknow- 
ledged that its influence must have been great indeed.* In most of 
the other States numerous individuals that necessity obliges to be sent 
to us as criminals would be consigned to the care and attention of a 
Lunatic Asylum, and many others that become insane during impri- 
sonment are pardoned for the humane purpose of having them placed 
under the same benevolent influences, where, if death should follow, 
(a result nota tenth part as likely to take place as when confined in 
a prison cell,) the Institution in which the disease originated, would 
not have to enter it on its records or account for it to the public. 
These statements I trust, for the sake of humanity and truth, will be 
remembered both by the friends and opponents of the system ;—by 
the friends in this State, at least, because they can do much to remove 
the necessity of misfortune being treated as a crime :—by our oppo- 
nents, because it may remove the principal source of opposition—the 
belief that it is injurious to mental and physical health. 

Of the special history of the majority of those who died during 
1845, I shall add nothing to what has been already furnished by the 
tables. The death-bed assertions of No. 1600, together with other 





* The neglect noticed by Dr. Given is not the only one of which we may com. 
plain. That the admission of insane persons to our penitentiary “ has contributed 
largely to our mortality,” is a fact which we trust will not be overlooked by our 
opponents, who enjoy the advantage of State Lunatic Asylums, to which prisoners 
of unsound mind may be transferred. But it is not merely when “ insanity 
accompanies bodily illness of any kind,” that its influence upon the list of deaths 
is discernible. When it exists where not only the proper treatment is impossible, 
but the patient is exposed to the most injurious external causes, it becomes itself 
the active agent in the work of death. It needs no argument to show the disad- 
vantage under which we labour in this respect.—Eb. 
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information received from him during his illness, contradict the records 
in saying that he was in good bodily health on admission; but as a 
uniform standard was absolutely necessary to prevent confusion in 
the results, | have in this, as in every other instance, adhered to the 
statements of the receiving journals, although, in doing so, it will be 
seen by comparing these tables with those of former reports, that I 
was not actuated by a desire to favour, but, on the contrary, the rule 
has led me to report rather against the healthfulness of the Institution. 
It is proper to state, however, that from the well-known professional 
accuracy of Dr, Hartshorne, I felt satisfied that in the case of 1456, 
he had sufficient reason for considering her in imperfect health on 
admission, though on the receiving journal she was registered as in 
good. Accordingly, I examined the medical register, where I found 
she had been put under treatment for asthma shortly after her recep- 
tion. It is to be presumed that similar reasons exist for the other 
differences to be met with between the reception books and the annual 


reports. No. 1566 refused, for the most part, to take medicine, and ——- 


could not be prevented from gesticulating and shouting at the top of 
his voice till completely exhausted by the loss of blood. When 
No. 1953 was admitted, he had large scrofulous abscesses on the 
surface of his body, but there was no symptom to excite suspicion of 
chest disease, until a few weeks before death, when he suddenly pre- 
sented all the symptoms of acute febrile phthisis, No. 1565 com- 
menced his career of crime at the early age of fourteen years, and 
from that till the day of his decease he may literally be said to have 
been the constant inmate of a prison. He had for some time been 
complaining of symptoms of strumous dyspepsia, and finally sunk 
under a pneumonia supervening on tubercles of the lungs. His 
excuse for coming back to prison the last time, was to get cured of a 
scrofulous disease of the knee joint. 

Permit me here to make a few remarks connected with the hygiene 
of the establishment. The indispensable necessity of dry, pure air 
for the physical and mental well-being of man, is daily becoming bet: 
ter understood; but when this Institution was erected, neither its im: 
portance nor the means of procuring it in prisons, hospitals, &c., had 
engaged the attention of those connected with the construction of such 
buildings ; consequently, the ventilation and mode of heating are with 
us extremely defective. 

While the effects of these evils and the means of remedying ther 
were comparatively unknown, although the prisoner suffered, the 
public was not to blame; but now that science has pointed out no 
only the evil, but the means for its removal, neglect of the latter 
would be culpable indeed. ‘To the legislature, therefore, [ trust these 
defects will be pointed out, and the necessary authority obtained for 
their removal, At the Pentonville prison, near London, heating and 
ventilation seem to be carried to the utmost perfection, although the 
mode of obtaining them is simple in the extreme. In that Institation, 
from thirty to forty-five cubic feet of pure air can be thrown into each 
cell per minute, at a trifling cost, while the current being from above 
downwards, the dust and effluvia are invariably drawn towards the 
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floor, thus securing to the prisoner an almost perfect exemption from 
these prolific sources of disease. Let us then imitate this noble 
branch of the Pennsylvania System, in its incomparable hygienic 
arrangements, and the reward will be truly great—the preservation 
of human life. 


Influence of the Separate System on the Mind. 


At the date of my last Report, I declined giving any opinion on 
this important question, not deeming the experience I then possessed, 
or the special attention I had been able. to devote to it, such as to 
remove all doubt from my own mind or that of others, that conclu- 
sions so hastily formed might not be very much modified, if not 
entirely changed, by a longer residence in the Institution. For the 
last eighteen” months my professional services have been entirely 
devoted to the Eastern Penitentiary ; the influence of its discipline on 
the minds of the prisoners, has been daily the subject of my thoughts 
or the object of my studies, and often the theme of conversation with 
highly intelligent individuals, both in favour of and opposed to the 
system, and the irresistible conviction forced on me 2$,—THAT SEPA- 
RATE CONFINEMENT WITH LABOUR, g;c., as adopted in this Institu- 
tion, 7s not prejudicial to the capital health of its inmates, It cer- 
tainly cannot be denied that a larger ratio of insanity has appeared 
within the year than the very imperfect statistics of this subject give 
for the general population; but the question as to which produces a 
greater or less amount of that disease, I have never considered as 
resting between equal numbers of the community and the inmates of 
a penal institution, but as entirely between the rival systems of 
Auburn and Pennsylvania. For, to expect from an assembly of 
prisoners, no matter what the form of discipline to which they are 
sulyected, the same proportional amount of mental health as is enjoyed 
in society, is in a degree, to put on a par, as predisposing to insanity, 
drunkenness and sobriety, anxiety and content, remorse and the 
consciousness of a well-spent life,—in a word—vice and virtue. 

In estimating the relative health cf the human mind in prisons and 
in the community, we must ever bear in mind the intimate connexion 
of its moral and intellectual departments,—their mutual dependence 
on the same material instrument—the brain—for their ever varying 
manifestations, and in doing so we shall have reason to believe that 
perversion of the one may often lead to disease of the other, and con- 
sequently, that in all prisons where the majority of the inmates are 
subjects of moral turpitude, we must look for a corresponding deve- 
lopement of intellectual hallucination. In pursuing this investiga- 
tion, we should remember that moral insanity, as a distinct disease, is 
now well known and acknowledged to exist, and that under the name 
of crime, it may, and indeed often does, introduce the unfortunate 
individual to the discipline of a penitentiary, where, soon or late, 
intellectual disturbance may supervene, but which perhaps, the same 
time only was required to have developed in society. Another truth 
also must never be lost sight of in drawing conclusions on this sub- 
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ject,—the possibility of what is commonly known as intellectual 
insanity having existed at the time, and perhaps suggested the com- 
mission of the offence, having been entirely unsuspected even by the 
friends of the offender, and remaining undetected through all the 
scrutiny of legal investigation, until the means of observation afforded 
by the seclusion of a prison-cell reveals the true state of his mind. 

That all prisoners are not hardened and insensible to the shame 
and degradation incident to a public trial, or afterwards free from 
remorse, either for the crime itself, or for having brought disgrace 
on a hitherto spotless family, I think cannot be denied; must then, 
shame, disgrace, anxiety, and remorse, all acknowledged to be fruitful 
sources of. insanity in society, go for naught in estimating its de- 
velopement in prisons? Must every other influence be lost sight of save 
the name of isolation ? 

I feel confident, too, that an experience of eighteen months in a 
penal institution would convince any observer that the intellect of a’ 


____ Majority of the prisoners is_manifestly defective, not_indeed, te-sueh— 


a degree as to constitute idiocy or imbecility, as commonly under- 
stood, but a shade of imperfection that weakens its control over the 
passions, thereby leaving them at comparative liberty to follow their 
own evil suggestions. In minds so constituted, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the proper means of preserving health would be attended 
to, or that disgusting practices would be refrained from, induigence in 
which is well known to produce insanity, even under circumstances 
most favourable for its prevention, Perhaps this intellectual, as well 
as moral deficiency of criminals, is one of the strongest arguments 
in favour of the discipline adopted here, where punishment may lite- 
rally be said to exist only in name,* and the principal objects of pri- 
son discipline,—reformation and repentance,—can be pursued with 
rational hopes of success. 

Though willing to admit the expediency of capital punishment, it 
has often occurred to me, when engaged in the discharge of my pro- 
fessional duties, that if the ultra- sealotus advocates of: that measure 
were aware how difficult it frequently is to draw the line of demarca- 
tion between insanity and crime, they would more. cautiously recom- 
mend its infliction, lest (remembering that it is better several guilty 
men should escape punishment than that one innocent man should 
suffer,) the irresponsible victim of disease should be made the subject 
of judicial murder, 

In what manner certain periods of life and celibacy predispose to 
insanity, it is not necessary here to inquire; but certain it is, the re- 
cords of hospitals for the insane show that a large majority of their 
inmates are unmarried, and between the ages of twenty and forty 





* We understand Dr. Given to introduce the word punishment in its vulgar 
sense. Vindictive measures form no part of our system; and the facility with 
which this can be applied to every variety of individuals constitutes one of its 
claims to general reception. At the same time the inconveniences of imprison- 
ment are forced upon the minds of convicts by a steady administration ; and our 


tables of reconviction furnish the satisfactory result of the discipline in this re- 
spect. 
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years: now among criminals with us, and, | believe throughout the 
world, there is an exact parallelism in both respects; so from these 
facts alone a larger ratio of insanity is due in prisons than elsewhere. 
Impaired bodily health is, we know, (leaving the sensual excesses, 
which have but too often led to it, out of the question,) a frequent 
source of insanity ; and syphilis and the abuse of mercury are con- 
sidered by many eminent physicians as having a special tendency to 
produce that disease. Here, then, are three other acknowledged 
sources of mental disorder, which the medical history of penal insti- 
tutions wil! show to exist there in a much larger proportion than in 
the free population. 

They have paid but little attention to the predisposing causes of 
insanity, who have not observed the influence of neglected, or rather, 
perverted moral training in early youth. Neglect of moral discipline 
gives to the passions and emotions of our nature an undue ascen- 
dency, allowing capricious and violent tempers to be formed, on which 
the exciting causes-of mental derangement have a tenfold greater in- 





















fluence than on individuals whose feelings and desires act under the 
guidance of an enlightened moral culture. I need not inform those 
who have endeavoured to ascertain their early history, that the mass 
of criminals is composed of persons whose childhood and youth were 
spent in the uncontrolled exercise of their vicious instincts. 

No labours in this field of observation can be considered any thing 
but imperfect which overlook the hereditary transmission cf insanity, 
or the existence of other cerebral diseases that predispose to it, Epi- 
lepsy, it is well known, is frequently accompanied by mania, or else 
produces, by insensible degrees, the complete obliteration of the mind. 
That the children of epileptic parents are also more liable to attacks 
of insanity than those more fortunate in their parentage, I am entirely 
convinced ; hence the necessity of ascertaining from the prisoners 
themselves the health and peculiarities of their kindred, and of ex- 
tending our inquiries wherever we have reason to hope information 
will be gained, or truth elicited. But thongh not by any means ex- 
hausted, it is needless to pursue this subject any further, as those con- 
versant with the records of prisons, will readily see that they contain 
a much larger amount of material, if | may be allowed the expres- 
sion, for the production of insanity, than is to be met with in any 
other class of the community. 

In my report for the last six months of 1844, I stated, that during 
my residence 20° 20 per cent. of all the prisoners received were liable 
to insanity by hereditary transmission, three others were the children 
of epileptic parents, and three were themselves the subjects of that 
disease. ‘The same inquiries, continued during the past year, give 
similar results ;—thus five are epileptic, three the children of epileptic 
parents, three have brothers or sisters, and three uncles or aunts, sub- 
jects of that disease ; while twenty-six, or 18°18 per cent. of all pri- 
soners received during the year, have insane relatives, bearing the 
following degrees of consanguinity: parents, seven ; grand- “parents, 
two; brothers and sisters, six; uncles and aunts, seven; cousins, 
four. Of course, for these statements I have been obliged to take the 
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testimony of the prisoners themselves; but large as the proportion 
may appear, J am, nevertheless, satisfied that it is under the actual 
amount, as individuals of their class are very apt, from the foolish 
belief that some stigma is attached to the disease, to deny its exist- 
ence, though it may prevail in more than one branch of their families. 
Certainly, by making my usual inquiries wherever I could hope to 
gain correct information, I have proved this to be the case in more 
than one instance. It may be well to state, that I have re-examined 
the prisoners who informed me of having insane relatives, many of 
them after long intervals, and, with one exception, their first and 
second statements corresponded. 

Independent of the many whose minds I consider more or less de- 
fective, thirteen have been, received decidedly insane ; more than one 
of them so obviously so, that their judges were fully aware of it; 
but from the want of an Hospital for the insane poor, a due regard 
for the protection of society obliged them to be sent to us. 

Should these statements respecting the actual existence of insanity 


in 9°09 per cent. of prisoners on reception, and the liability of many 


others to become so by hereditary transmission, &c., be corroborated 
by other observers, they will present rather startling facts in criminal 
annals :—facts which many may consider more curious than instruc- 
tive, but which, I would with deference say, are deserving of the 
earnest study and attention of the moral reformer, the jurist, and the 
philanthropist, as illustrating the connexion of insanity and crime, 
and teaching that often while we consider ourselves protecting the 
dignity of outraged law, we may be inflicting torture, nay even death, 
on an irresponsible fellow-being. 

The cases of insanity that have been developed within the past 
year I shall first present in tabular form, and afterwards add such 
remarks on their special history as I may deem useful or instructive.* 





* [It is important for the reader to observe that these eight cases are to be con- 
sidered with reference to the whole number of prisoners received during several 
years; otherwise the per-centage of insanity will be erroneously inferred The 
table shows the insanity which has been detected during 1845; the proportion of 
such cases to the whole number in prison must be sought elsewhere.—Ep. ] 
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Of the hereditary tendency to insanity in 1811, I have no farther 
proof than his own statement, but this has been given in his sane 
moments so earnestly and circumstantially, that [ have not the least 
doubt of its truth. It will be observed that he is registered as having 
entered the institution with headache, which, from having been italicised 
by Dr. Hartshorne, there is no doubt but that able and accomplished 
physician considered to be the precursor of a more serious disease. 
He is now often at times free from all delusion, and, I have no doubt, 
will ultimately get well; but the impossibility of giving prisoners out- 
door employment during winter will seriously retard that result. On 
admission, No. 1896 informed me that his mother was subject to fits, 
but denied that her mind was at all affected by them; subsequently 
to his insanity, however, he acknowledged that she was insane by 
spells, and this information I have had corroborated in a letter from 
his sister. Though I have made every possible inquiry, both oral 
and written, respecting No, 1738, | could learn nothing of his family 
save his own statement, that they have always enicyed perfect 
exemption from mental disease. To this assertion, though-unsap-— 
ported by other testimony, I am inclined to give entire belief; as, in 
addition to my own examinations, I have had others to question him 
in such a way that he could not well miss being detected were he 
attempting to deceive. ‘This man’s early life has been stained by a 
thrice-repeated, heartless crime, remorse for which, it is almost to be 
hoped, has caused his present hallucination. No. 1764 declares his 
family to have been all free from insanity, or other cerebral disease, 
the truth or falsehood of which I was unable to ascertain; his epi- 
lepsy, however, will sufficiently account for his weakened mind. 

No, 1782 assured me that his grand-uncle committed suicide in the 
Almshouse during an attack of insanity; and for the purpose of 
ascertaining the truth of this statement, I traced his mother to that 
institution, where I found her demented, but could not obtain a suffi- 
cient examination of the records to prove the correctness of his asser- 
tion respecting his uncle. On the testimony of the sister of No, 1859, 
I am enabled to state that he had been subject to frequent attacks of 
insanity long before his conviction; his case therefore requires no 
farther comment. The relatives of 1850, I have sufficient reason to 
believe, have all possessed the ordinary intelligence of the coloured 
race. Of the family peculiarities of 1723 nothing could be satisfac- 
torily ascertained. 

We have thus, out of the eight cases of insanity, three in whom 
there was a strong hereditary tendency to the disease, one who had 
been frequently insane before imprisonment, and one an epileptic, 
leaving only three who, we can suppose, had no undue predisposition 
to mental disorder.* No. 1723 is a German, and till the hour 





* Since writing the above, I have been informed from three different sources 
that a married sister of 1850, who resides at a distance from the other members 
of the family, is an epileptic and of weakened mind ; thus leaving only two out of 
the eight cases of mental disease that cannot be accounted for either by hereditary 
transmission, by its frequent existence before imprisonment, or by the presence of 
another disease that almost invariably leads to it, under any circumstances. 
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he left the institution would mezther wnderstand nor make himself 
understood in English: he is also said to have been a prisoner in his 
native country. 

The very obvious deductions from this portion of the subject I shall 
leave others to draw, and shall add nothing more than to declare that, 
in pursuing these investigations, as now in recording them, my object 
was not to bolster or prop any particular system of imprisonment, 
but to discharge conscientiously my duty as a public officer, by 
throwing every possible light on a question that deeply interests and 
engages many of the most enlightened and benevolent minds of the 
present day. 

What amount of mental disease has been observed and accounted 
for in prisons on the Auburn plan, I am unable to say ; but I have no 
hesitation in stating ny belief, that several of the cases I have just 
recorded would have escaped detection among prisoners working in a 
gang, or, if detected, would not have been considered insanity by the 
officer in charge, as their hallucinations were of such a character as 
handy, if at ali, to interfere with the performance of their daily task, 












Indeed, (1723, who was idle for some months, and 1850, for a short 
time, excepted,) it can hardly be said that a week was lost by them, 
as the portion of the day not occupied in out-door labour was spent 
at the usual employment in the cells. 

The case of 1723, though here recorded for the first time, origi- 
nated towards the latter end of 1844; but the symptoms were then 
too obscure to justify its publication, the more especially as a distin- 
guished countryman of the patient declared it to be nothing more 
than national peculiarities distorted into supposed insanity, by his 
inability to make himself understood. Subsequently, however, the 
evidences of derangement became too plain to admit of a doubt even 
by those least conversant with the phenomena of mental disease. 

The opinion entertained by some, that the separate system would 
have a peculiarly unfriendly influence on the minds of German pri- 
soners, I consider as entirely without reason; and I believe there are 
no facts on record to support it. That among a given number of 
German and American prisoners confined in this institution, a larger 
ratio of insanity, ceteris paribus, would become developed among 
the former, I would expect to be the case; but were the circumstances 
reversed,—the prison in Germany, the officers, legal visiters, &c. 
Germans,—I feel confident the converse would be the result, and it 
is easy to understand why it should be so; the American prisoner, 
unable to converse in German, and the German prisoner in English, 
would be subjected to most of the horrors of complete solitude instead 
of the wholesome restraint of separation from vicious companions , 
and restricted intercourse with intelligent and upright men.* But 





[These three inducements do not by any means exhaust the catalogue, and 
throw us back upon the discipline as the cause of mental derangement. ‘They 
dispose of six of the eight cases. ‘The other two remain to be accounted for in 
the usual manner.—Eb.] 

{* It is doubtless true, as remarked by Dr. Given, that even in the Eastern 
Penitentiary entire privation of intercourse on the part of German prisoners 
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leaving the difference in language entirely out of the question, there 
certainly is a larger proportion of insanity due in a foreign population 
than among the native inhabitants of the country; for in addition to 
the influences common to all civilized nations, the immigrant has 
others peculiar to himself,—the irrepressible longings after the coun- 
try of his birth, separation from kindred and friends, the family mis- 
fortunes that may have compelled him to leave his native land, 
imperfect acclimation, and many more that a moment’s reflection will 
call up. 

The oft-reiterated charge of stultifying the mind, brought against 
this institution, I consider as arising from the well-founded dread 
entertained of the once contemplated system of solitary imprisonment 
without labour, having been blindly transferred to another having no 
resemblance but in name. So far as my observations go, I am not 
aware of a single influence, indispensable to the discipline of separate 
imprisonment, ‘that would be likely to derange a healthy mind. The 
ae A intercourse of the prisoner with an intelligent officer, | 


aw ee 





ini if need be, of ee them directed from objects that are base to 
things that are worthy.* The books contained in the library, much 





would take from them many of the advantages of the separate system as distin- 
guished from “ solitary” confinement; and it may be, as he conjectures, that the 
unhealthy condition of some individuals would be so unfavourably influenced, that 
some cases of insanity might occur which are now prevented. What this merease 
would be, it is useless to inquire; for beside the frequent visits of the officers of 
the prison in the performance of their daily duties, and the interchange of ideas 
by means of signs in the course of instruction and labour, and the expression of 
kindly and social feelings which looks, better than words, can convey from mind 
to mind, the Germans at Cherry Hill are regularly visited by Dr. Demmé, with 
whom they have every opportunity for speech in their own language. In the 
second number of this journal was given a report of the visit of Count Gortz to 
the Eastern Penitentiary and to Moyamensing, which was made with the object 
mainly to observe the influence of our system upon the German prisoners in 
respect to corporeal and mental health. ‘That report was in the highest degree 
favourable. We must add that the case put by Dr. Given is not only conjectural 
but hypothetical. Until the records of personal observation shall disclose a larger 
per-centage of insanity among the German convicts, we shall suspend a conclu- 
sion that such excess is real.—Ep. 

* The ignorance which I have often found to exist in the public mind respecting 
the intercourse of the prisoners with the overseers, induces me to publish the fol- 
lowing communication from the intelligent officer by whom it is subseribed, 


Sir :— 

In compliance with your request, I here present you with an accurate 
statement of the daily routine of duties necessarily devolving on the overseers in 
the shoemaking department, relative to their intercourse with the prisoners in this 
Penitentiary, commencing with the summer arrangement. At 5 o'clock im the 
* morning the overseers commence by throwing open the outer wooden doors of the 
cells in order to the admission of pure air; at 6 they serve breakfast ; at 8 let out 
the prisoners into the exercising yards, where they remain one hour and are again 
locked up; at 115 they serve dinner; at 5 serve supper; at 5} they close and Tock 
up the outer wooden doors, and their stated interviews for three days in the week 
are ended. 

But on Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, additional duties arise, which are 
not only necessary, but invariably attended to. On Wednesdays, the overseer 
hands to each prisoner a razor to shave with (and soap if he requires it); after 
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enlarged during the past year, and happily blending miscellaneous 
literature with works of a purely moral and religious character, are 
freely circulated through the cells under the direction of the officers, 
whose intimate knowledge of the prisoners enables them to adapt 
their reading to their various capacities. ‘The appointment of a 
schoolmaster puts it in the power of almost all to enjoy this source of 
moral and intellectual improvement shortly after admission, while his 
visits during the period of instruction serve to enliven and occupy the 
mind, uotil the ‘prisoner is sufficiently advanced to spend his leisure 
hours in reading for himself. 

The Sabbath, too often spent by the convict when at large in riot 
and debauchery, is here occupied in part in listening to the judicious 
counsellings of a gospe! minister, whose best efforts are directed to 
awaken in his hardened bosom thoughts of penitence and prayer, 
thereby opening new and healthy sources of mental activity to which 
he had been heretofore a stranger. 





——_———-leaving it in the cell about half an hour, he calls again and receives it. On Fri- 


days he takes out the boxes containing the dirt and cuttings of 

materials which have collected through the week, On Saturdays he sweeps the 
space between the iron grated and wooden doors opening on the corridor, hands in 
again and receives the razors, and supplies each prisoner with a clean shirt and 
sheet. In addition to these duties the overseer receives from and again supplies 
the prisoner with books from the Library, and conducts them to and from the 
baths every two weeks; and in winter he exchanges their stockings in the same 
period of time. These are duties which come up in regular order ; besides, serv- 
ing molasses monthly, vinegar and green vegetables occasionally. It is but jus- 
tice to the weaving department to state that, from the nature of their business, the 
general and ordinary interviews between the overseers and prisoners are more 
frequent than those of the shoemaking ; a portion of their manufacturing mate. 
rials must of necessity be given in and taken out of the cells at least once, but 
generally twice, a day. 

In the winter arrangement our interviews with the prisoners are equal to those 
of summer, with the exception of opening and closing the outer wooden doors ; 
and this, perhaps, is made up by handing to the prisoners candles or oil. One re- 
mark, and I have done with this part of my subject:—it would be impossible to 
furnish you with correct information respecting the various duties which impera- 
tively demand the closest attention of the overseers in manufacturing operations ; 
suffice it to say, that all the instruction extended to the prisoner in the mechanic 
arts is given by the overseers,—all the materials pertaining to their employments, 
persons, and cells, pass in and out of their doors through the hands of the over- 
seers. You will pardon this digression, but you are aware that four overseers 
remain on duty every night, two until the arrival of the watchmen, and the other 
two the remainder of the night. Their duties are rotary: one of them patrols 
the passages until 9 o’clock, for the double purpose of watching and attending to 
any requirements of the prisoners. At 84 o’clock the bell is sounded from the 
head of each corridor, notifying the prisoners to cease operations, when half an 
hour is allowed them for the purpose of preparing their beds and perusing their 
books. At 9 o’clock the bell is again sounded from the Centre Building, which is 
distinctly heard through the seven corridors, and well understood by the prisoners 
as a notice to extinguish their lights. For a short interval the movements prepa. 
ratory to retiring are heard, but, anon, order and quietude prevail. 

With sentiments of respect, 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
E. S. Penitentiary, Jan. Ist, 1846. Wituiam Sra. 


To R. A. Given, M.D., Physician to E. 8. Penitentiary. 
15* 
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On the reception of fresh prisoners, the sheriffs have the privilege 
of visiting those in confinement from their respective counties, in- 
forming them of the health, &c., of their relatives and friends, and 
giving them every other information not likely to exert an unfavour- 
able influence on their minds. Free and unrestrained conversation 
on all subjects within the sphere of his knowledge is frequently af- 
forded to the separate prisoner, by the visits of the acting committee 
of the Prison Society, whose numbers have been recently increased 
to eighteen members. ‘To those who are acquainted with the gentle- 
men who compose this committee, it is needless to say how much 
moral and intellectual good may arise to the prisoners from frequent 
intercourse with them. Other ez officio visiters are the judges of the 
different courts; the attorneys general of the state; and the com- 
missioners of counties; all of whom occasionally avail themselves of 
this privilege. By the courtesy of the inspectors, the city clergymen 
of all denominations have free access to the cells when they wish to 
enter for the purpose of instructing the prisoner in his religious 
duties. | 

~ On the intercourse of the convicts with the inspectors, warden, 
moral instructor, schoolmaster, apothecary, and physician, I shall 
not enlarge; suffice it to say, that the bi-weekly visits of the acting 
inspectors enable them to see all in confinement at least twice during 
their two months on duty. The moral instructor and schoolmaster 
devote their whole time to the service of the institution ; the warden 
and physician visit every inmate once every two weeks (many daily 
or twice daily, as circumstances may require), and the apothecary* 
(an intelligent student of medicine), as often as his professional ser- 
vices may be required, or at any other time his leisure or inclination 
may dictate, 

The hour allotted to each prisoner daily for exercise in the cell 
yards, while it strengthens the physical health, presents both food and 
variety to the mind. ‘This period of relaxation, so welcome to all, 
is spent in the proper season of the year by many in tending the 
vines and flowers planted by themselves or their predecessors ; while 
others, more intent on indulging the palate than gratifying the eye, 
enjoy the peaches, meluns, cucumbers, &c., which the enclosures 
yield to their industry. When deemed necessary by the physician, 
he has the privilege of allowing the prisoner exercise in the large 
yards, under the supervision of an officer, or of granting him the use 
of that attached to the cell many hours of the day; and as these in- 
dulgences can be granted without involving any infraction of the dis- 
cipline professed under the separate system, they are frequently re- 
sorted to with advantage. 

I think the numerous sources of healthy intercourse with society, 








* To Mr. David J. M’Kibben, who filled this situation for eighteen months, 1 
am much indebted for the zeal and ability with which he discharged its arduous 
and responsible duties. ‘To the present moment, he is gratefully remembered by 


— of the prisoners, whose sufferings his kindness and sympathy did much to 
alleviate, 
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(and as having the principal charge of the bodily and mental health 
of the institution, | would respectfully recommend all such to be en- 
couraged,) together with the physical and intellectual enjoyments I 
have just mentioned as afforded to the separate prisoner, will be ac- 
knowledged to deprive his isolation of even the name of solitude, and 
to prove that when cases of insanity arise, we must look for other 
causes than the influence of the discipline under which he is placed. 

Architectural defects ought to have been expected, and undoubtedly 
do exist in the construction of this, the first of the prisons on the 
separate plan,—defects calculated to act injuriously on the physical 
health, and, in a degree, to mar the operation of its discipline; but 
freed from these, the excellence of the principle, I venture to predict, 
will be acknowledged by its adoption throughout the civilized world. 

If I may be permitted to step aside from my own peculiar sphere, 
and to trespass for a moment on the moral department, | would say, 
that the reforming influences of this system can never be fully re- 
alized, so long as promiscuous association is permitted in the county 
jails before conviction ; and we consider our duty to the discharged 
prisoner fully performed by giving him a few doliars, and telling him 
not to squander them in debauchery and vice. In order to enable the 
liberated convict to practise in society the lessons of morality and re- 
ligion taught him during imprisonment, we must be prepared to guzde 
him in his new path, and to save him from the snares of former com- 
panions. In London there has existed for several years, and in New 
York has been recently established, a society for the protection and 
employment of recently discharged prisoners who are anxious to 
amend the error of their ways; and in both cities the result has been 
such as to afford the liveliest satisfaction, ‘To the ladies who visit 
weekly the female prisoners in this institution, the credit is justly due 
of having long acted on this principle; but the males, so far as | am 
aware, are almost in every instance left principally to their own 
guidance—comfortably clothed, it is true, and furnished with a little 
money, but which at best can only serve to prolong the feeble contest 
between good resolutions and the force of evil example.* I am satis- 
fied, if, a society such as I have just mentioned were established in 
Philadelphia, that the greatest good would arise from its influence, 
and that re-convictions after imprisonment, under this discipline al- 
ready comparatively rare, would become much more so.T 





* Through the instrumentality of the Reverends Charles R. Demmé, D. D., and 
Conrad A. Fleischman, the German convicts are for the most part provided with 
suitable employment immediately on their discharge from prison. 

+ [The care of discharged prisoners is a part of the plan of operations of the 
“Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons;’ and 
although this branch of their labour has been less attended to than some others, 
yet it ought not to be forgotten that until the prisoner is actually sent into the 
community he is industriously aided by members of the association. ‘The cloth- 
ing which he receives when that worn at his reception js not sufficient, is fur- 
nished by them. When a longer journey is to be made by him than the money 
given by the State will supply, the necessary addition is also made by them, and 
in other respects he is benefited by their intervention. Experience has yet to 
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I cannot conclude this report, without expressing my thanks to the 
officers for their assistance rendered me in discharge of my profes- 
sional duties, and for their promptness in extending to the.sick their 
sympathy and kindness. During the lingering illness of the two 
female prisoners who died within the year, | had frequent opportuni- 
ties of witnessing and admiring the unceasing solicitude of the matron, 
Mrs. Hall, to smooth their passage to the grave. 

Respectfully submitted. 
Rosert A, GIvEN, 
Physician to the E. S, Penitentiary. 
January, 1846, 





Art. 1V.—Report of the Board of Inspectors of the Western 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania for the Year 1845. With the 
accompanying Documents. pp. 20. 


Tur Inspectors of the Western Penitentiary continue their 
testimony in favour of the separate system, and recommend 
it anew to the confidence of government and to the public 
support. They have considered it unnecessary to comment in 
detail upon the reports of the officers of the prison, which, they 
say, “embrace the entire relations and statistics of the institu- 
tion in all its departments.” We trust that they will think 
otherwise before their next annual report. The large detail 
furnished by the Eastern Penitentiary is far from comprising 
all the “ relations and statistics” proper to such an institution ; 
and yet there is a long interval to be passed before the tables 


of the western prison will be equal to the others. ‘The subject 
of statistics, as was remarked in a former number, has not 
received the attention which it requires, and while we recog- 
nise the zeal and uprightness of our western friends, our duty 





decide how far permanent aid can be safely established for the discharged, and to 
what extent the public will sustain such an enterprise. The New York associa- 
tion has only commenced its meritorious work, yet its reports are encouraging. 
The defect in our own city has not been unnoticed. A committee of our Prison 
Society was some time since charged with the consideration of the subject and 


the arrangement of a plan. We trust that the action of our friends will not long 
be delayed.— Eb. ] 
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demands of us an unremitted exhortation to advance in this 
department. 

The warden, Mr. A. Beckman, after a few general remarks 
upon the advantages of the discipline which he superintends, says, 
“No year has closed since I have had charge of this institution, 
that so little reproof or punishment has been necessary, and the 
prisoners enjoyed better health and feelings.” 

The physician, Dr. T. F. Dale, briefly states his conviction of 
the superior benefits of the separate method, compares the dis- 
astrous results in the Rhode Island experiment (which show 
insane to the number of 10 of 40 prisoners), with the experience 
of the Western Penitentiary (in which the proportion is one of 
525), and concludes that, when properly administered, our dis- 
cipline is not only safe, but highly remedial in a moral point of 
view. We extract the most important portion of his state- 
ments : 


“My monthly reports embrace all the details concerning the 
health of the prisoners, and a brief summary of them will serve 
to present you with its state throughout the year; and it will, I 
think, be found to sustain the position, that prisoners under the 
‘separate system’ may enjoy as good health as under any 
other system, or even, considering their previous habits of life, 
as the community at large. 


“ On the first of Janiaaey, I found upon the sick list— 
No. 914 in an advanced stage of pulmonary consumption ; 
‘“ 795 with scrofulous tubercles on face, back and chest, 
and diseased lungs ; 
“ 576 subject to frequent attacks of epilepsy and with scro- 
fulous abscess ; 
“ 962 neuralgia, with chronic inflammation of stomach 
and bowels; 
“ 966 paralysis of the muscles of one eye; 
“ 1009 insane. 


“ The first-mentioned, 914, will again be referred to among 
cases which terminated fatally. No. 795 was discharged by 
expiration of sentence, June 5th, with health very greatly im- 
proved. No. 576 is still under treatment; his case was much 
improved for several months, but his health again is failing. 
No. 962 was cured, and has been regularly at work for months, 
No. 966 cured, although for a time his disease increased. No. 
1009 was much improved when discharged by executive cle- 
mency, May 7th. 

“ During the year, sixty-six prisoners have been discharged 
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by expiration of sentence or pardon. Of this number sizty-one 
were in good health, and five were in feeble health—three of the 
last number in better health than at the time of their admission, 
and of the whole number, thirteen were in improved health. 

“‘ Seventy prisoners have been received during the year: of 
this number, forty-one were in good health and seventeen in 
impaired health; and of twelve in apparent good health, three 
had been subject to rheumatism, two had tendency to pleuritic 
inflammation, one had suifered from repeated attacks of hemor- 
rhage from the lungs, and six were descended from parents 
who had died of pulmonary consumption. 

“There were, on the Ist of January, 1845, 180 convicts in 
the prison—70 were received during the year, making the 
whole number of prisoners for 1845, 200: of this number, four 
have died, viz:— 

April 28, No. 914, of tubercular consumption, hereditary ; 

June 15, “ 819, chronic inflammation of liver and bowels; 

« 22, “ 961, tubercular consumption, hereditary : 
‘6 25, “ 876, ‘6 ‘“ ‘“ 


Nos. 961 and 876 were recorded, on admission, as in good health; 
No. 819 as having cough and pain in side ; 


“« 914 6 lungs diseased ; 
At the time of death, No. 914 had been in prison 2 years 4 months. 
66 6é 6é 66 819 66 66 4 6é 10 6é 
6é ee 66 66 961 66 66 1 66 g 66 
66 66 66 66 876 sé 66 3 66 


The mortality of the year thus appears to have been two per 
cent. 

“Very few of the many cases prescribed for, during the 
year, require especial notice. Most of them were of simple 
functional disturbance, and chiefly of the digestive organs. No. 
883 was twice attacked with severe hemorrhage from the lungs, 
and although his health, for many weeks, has appeared to be 
very good, he will, doubtless, ultimately, sink under disease of 
the lungs. 

« No. 973 is in feeble health, suffering under chronic disease 
of lungs and liver. No. 1048 was reduced to a very exhausted 
state, from the effects of a large abscess of the thigh: his health 
is entirely restored. 

“ Small-pox, though prevailing to a considerable extent 
throughout our city and neighbourhood, has not appeared 
within the prison. Many of the prisoners were found, upon 
examination, to be in no way protected against an attack of the 
disease, and were, therefore, promptly vaccinated. 


The moral instructor, Mr. A. W. Black, joins in the favour- 
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able testimony of the other officers, in respect to the moral 
tendencies of the discipline, and its safety as to mental health. 


“In the department of common school instruction, the im- 
provement of the prisoners will be seen in the following state- 
ment of their present condition, compared with what it was on 
their entrance into this place: Of the 130 prisoners now suf- 
fering imprisonment here, 85 can read, write, and cipher; some 
of them possess a remarkable knowledge of arithmetic; 43 
were acquainted, though imperfectly, with these branches at 
the time of their imprisonment. The others have learned, some 
of them, to cipher only, and the rest, all the branches in the 
prison; 32 can read and write only, most of whors nave learned 
these since their confinement. There are ter. who can read 
only, and all of these, except three, have learned this in the 
prison. ‘There is but one prisoner unable to read—he is an oid 
man, of feeble intellect, who has almost all bis life been a 
drunkard. He is indisposed to make an effort at learning; he 
has, however, been but a short time in prison, and he may be 
able to learn when the bewildering novelty of solitude has worn 
off. 

“Of the seventy received during the past year, five were 
unable to read; four of these have learned to read, though im- 
perfectly, the other is the old man referred to above.” 


The library numbers over 300 volumes, and is said to be 
“a source of great delight and improvement” to the prisoners. 
Mr. Black’s inquiries into the inducements to crime, are thus 
concluded : 


“Thus the origin of crimes can be traced to the unbridled 
passions which are excited and aroused by inebriation; to an 
unprincipled love of money; to utter laziness, where there is no 
moral restraint, and perhaps but little intellect; or to the bitter 
vindictive feelings of a bad man towards his kind.” 


The impropriety of so limiting the sentences of convicts that 
they shall be discharged in the most inclement season, is urged 
upon the attention of the inspectors, with the hope of procuring 
early legislative interference. We make another extract. 


«Tn regard to the character of those discharged during the 
past year, may state, that all could read, except one, who 
refused to learn—many of them were excellent scholars in the 
ordinary branches of an English education, and almost all of 
them expressed a firm determination to lead in future an up- 
right life. One of them (912) told me, the day before his dis- 
charge, that he valued the learning he had received here above 
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all price. Many others have made similar expressions. One 
man (933) was since his enlargement an inmate of my own 
house for a period of five months, and during that time behaved 
with the strictest propriety and-honesty. Another (903) has 
called upon me, within a few days, to express his gratitude for 
instruction and kindness received in prison, giving me the infor- 
mation, at the same time, that he is now in a profitable and 
honest business, and as a token of his sincerity, made a dona- 
tion of valuable books to the library of the prison. Thus show- 
ing that many who have left this prison, are now wiser and 
better men.” 


We are glad to find the imprisonment actually undergone at 
the time of death stated with respect to the four deceased con- 
victs; but their colour is not mentioned, and the defects noted 
in a former number of our journal as apparent in the Report of 
the preceding year, reappear in the present one. On the whole, 
however, the evidence of zealous regard to the interests of the 
convicts and of society is encouraging; and we are sure that 
the humane efforts of the officers will be the cause of much 
good to both. 
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Art. V.—Report of the Massachusetts State Prison. (Documents 
of the Senate, January, 1846. No. 3.) 


Autuovex we find throughout this Report evidence of unjust 
bias against what is termed the solitary system—which phrase- 
ology is so introduced as to convey an erroneous idea of the 
method to which it is applied—yet we also find occasion for 


satisfaction in two respects. It is obvious that the inspectors — 


and officers of the prison are giving their sanction to those 
humane fundamental principles which have led to the establish- 
ment of the separate discipline in Pennsylvania, and which 
hereafter will bring about the same result in Massachusetts ; 
and it is also obvious that the chief impediment in the way of 
the reception of that discipline in our sister state is the igno- 
rance which exists in the public mind of the true character 
of our system. This removed, we shall confidently expect to 
see the benevolent designs of those gentlemen directed by a 
more enlightened judgment to the best means hitherto devised 
for their realization—the means to which Europe is now resort- 
ing, and which are beginning to be rightly appreciated not only 
amongst our southern brethren, but by some of the foremost 
citizens of Boston. What remains to be done, therefore, is to 
rectify the errors of the head; and to disembarrass the humane 
efforts of all friends of reform, of those misconceptions which 
turn them into an unprofitable and even pernicious course of 
practice. 

The inspectors begin by stating the prosperous condition of 
the institution under their care, and they then proceed to notice 
some observations of Miss Dix in her “ Remarks,” lately pub- 
lished. We do not propose to intrude in any controversy 
between that lady and those who may feel themselves aggrieved 
by her representations. Whether or not the warden entered 
upon his office “ with the desire and belief that he should be 
able to do away all punishment,” is a question rather of private 
than of public interest, except so far as it may strengthen 
any inference to be drawn from the result of his endeavours. 
We have read with pleasure his own exhibition of the state of 
feeling in which he commenced his duties, and we cordially 
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join in the approbation which all friends of convicts must give 
to views so creditable to his philanthropy as those which he 
expressed in his earlier Report. It may be permitted here, 
however, to say, that in relation to the actual condition of the 
prison and its discipline when visited by Miss Dix, there are 
considerations not to be disposed of by general assertions. 
A visiter who had carefully availed herself of the frequent 
inspection of the leading penitentiaries in the Middle and East- 
ern States, and the faithfulness of whose testimony is not and 
cannot be disputed, must be conceded to have at least some 
real occasion for her statement, when she speaks comparatively 
upon matters of easy observation, such as the condition of beds, 
and bed-clothing (“ revealing animated as well as other sources 
of offence,” p. 44)—the insufficient provision for persona] clean- 
liness (e. g. bathing), in which she is sustained by the physician 
in the Report before us—or the general appearance of the pri- 
soners, cell habits, &c., (which, she says, “ compare disadvan- 
tageously with the penitentiaries in Connecticut and Maryland,”) 
in which she is partly confirmed by the warden himself, who 
tells us that the occupation of many of the convicts in “ very 
dirty employments” connected with the buildings in progress, and 
the dirt and dust carried into their cells during the summer, gave 
“occasion to some to make reports not very favourable to the 
discipline, order, and neatness of the prison.” 

So with respect to the discipline, of which Miss Dix must 
be understood to speak comparatively, and the evidence of 
which she gives as received from the warden and clerk. Thus 
we have in April, 1844, seven punishments; in April, 1845, 
twelve; in May, 1844, eight punishments; in May, 1845, 
twelve; in June, 1844, five punishments; in June, 1845, twenty- 
five. 

The inspectors state that the discipline of the prison has been 
milder for more than two years past than it had. previously 
been, and that the result of this change is favourable; the 
number of outbreaks, acts of violence and insubordination, 
having been fewer than during any other period.of the same 
length since the establishment of the institution. They add— 


“So far from adopting the belief, that all punishment may 
be dispensed with, the officers of the prison fully believe not 
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only in the necessity of punishment, to the good order and sub- 
jection of the convicts, but that even corporeal punishment must 
at times be inflicted, to subdue the stubborn ae i and they 
have ever acted upon this principle. But they do hold, and 
advocate the opinion, that this mode of punishment should be 
resorted to only in extreme cases, and when milder means fail 
of their end.” 


In the Eastern Penitentiary “milder means” never fail of 
their end; the lash is unknown. We quoted in our last number 
the opinion of Miss Dix, that under the associate system the 
whip could not be laid aside; and we referred to the praise- 
worthy attempts which had been made at Sing Sing to reduce 
the number of corporal punishments, the success of which had 
been only partial. JVow we have it published, on the authority 
of the Inspectors of the Charlestown State Prison, that the lash 
must be inflicted. They frankly inform us, that, according to 
their opinion of the resources of the silent plan which they 
administer, “the good order and subjection of the convicts” 
require the terrible aid of the scourge. We are wholly unable 
to comprehend how those gentlemen could write, in the very 
next sentence to that last above quoted— 


“ This mode of treatment of convicts who, though prisoners, 
are men, and many of whom, we are glad to know, are not stran- 
gers to the better feelings of man, is found by experience, which 
is the surest test of what is best, to be better fitted than any 
other to attain the true ends of government.” 

Many years ago, the stern warden of the Auburn prison, 
Captain Lynds, spoke as follows to the French commissioners, 
who had asked whether or not corporal punishment could be 
dispensed with— 

“Tam convinced of the contrary. I regard the punishment 
of the whip as the most efficient, and at the same time the most 
humane, which exists. It never injures the health, and it obliges 
the prisoners to lead a life essentially healthy. Solitary con- 
finement, on the contrary, is often inefficient, and is always 
dangerous.” . . . “I believe it impossible to govern a large pri- 
son without the use of the whip. Only those persons who have 
obtained their knowledge of human nature from books can say 
the contrary.” 


Such is the joint testimony in favour of this discipline, so 
healthful to the moral and physical economy of prisoners! 
Alas! that the opinions of a keeper whose name has become 
16* 
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the representative of ideas of severity, should at this day be 
echoed by the chief officers of a Massachusetts penitentiary— 
that gentlemen of humane intentions should thus blindly expose 
themselves to the animadversions of the civilized world! We 
have again and again invited a closer examination of these 
erroneous views of discipline, and have endeavoured to hold 
out as a warning the abuses to which our opponents are always 
exposed. In New York the most prominent friends of associa- 
tion speak in terms which should at least make their eastern 
brethren pause before they venture upon a repetition of the 
doctrine which has been cited. In the last Report of the 
New York Prison Society is published, in a note, an extract 
from Dr. Caldwell’s Essay on Penitentiary Discipline, &c., 
which the Executive Committee (Judge Edmonds, chairman) 
say “all experience proves to be just.” 


“ But from the practice of habitually inflicting on criminals 
the punishment of the lash, there arises another evil, not much 
less to be deprecated. It is the deteriorating effect which it 
necessarily produces on those who consent to engage in it, and 
become its ministers ;—its inhumanizing influence on all who 
enlist themselves as punishers by profession. If we are not 
greatly mistaken, it tends to the extinguishment of all high, 
amiable, and honourable feelings in the hirelings who pursue it, 
almost as inevitably as in the convicts who are the subjects 
of it. Yo morality, virtue, or any praiseworthy sentiment or 
feeling, it has no affinity. Being exclusively the offspring of 
animal propensity, its unavoidable effect is, to brutalize those 
who are daily concerned in it. In direct proportion as it 

makes them more of animals, it makes them less of men. It is 
a foe to benevolence, and therefore obliterates those fine sym- 
pathies and charities of human nature which are among the 
most valuable safeguards of virtue.” 


We would not use such phraseology as this towards the 
officers of the Charlestown prison; for we cheerfully recognise 
their desire to act worthily in their responsible stations; but it 
is right not only to oppose so pernicious a principle as that 
which they are promulgating, but to show what their own co- 
labourers on the side of association have said upon the subject. 
Were we sure that the immediate abolition of corporal chas- 
tisement would increase the number of the supporters of the 
associate plan, and embarrass for a time our endeavours to 
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substitute that of separate labour, we would nevertheless urge 
the abandonment of the whip. It is the instrument of degrada- 
tion, not of reform. 

It is in vain to declaim against the abuse of that which is 
wrong in itself, or to attempt the justification of a vicious dis- 
cipline by distinguishing its best from its worst administration. 
When the very nature of the method is such as frequently to 


run into excess, and experience shows that it is every day tend-: 


ing to the most deplorable results, it ought to be abolished un- 
less necessity compels its maintenance. If, as the friends of 
association in New York believe, their discipline can be con- 
ducted without the lash, we say throw away that disgraceful 
instrument; if that cannot be done, there is needed no other 
reason for demanding an abandonment of the system which 
requires its use. In our last number,* we quoted an account 
of two cases in which death in the most afflicting cireum- 
stances had manifested the risks of corporal punishment. We 
are far from alleging that the officers at Charlestown are re- 
sponsible for such outrages, or that they would adhere to their 
opinion if they were convinced that so horrible an excess must 
always follow their mode of chastisement. The probabilities, 
however, are not to be gathered from the inferences of those 
gentlemen, but from a consideration of all the facts. We are 
to suppose their discipline in force over the whole country, 
under the control of men of every variety of temper and intel- 
ligence, and then to estimate the hazards of the method as com- 
pared with those of the separate system, or with those of the 
silent system administered without the whip. With this com- 
parison in view, and not with any design to confound the 
management at Auburn with that contemplated by the Inspec- 
tors of the Massachusetts prison, we introduce the following 
extract from the published testimony in the case of Plumb. 
That unfortunate convict, whose death was recently brought to 
the notice of the criminal tribunals of New York, was com- 
mitted in October, 1843, at the age of about seventeen years. 
It was in evidence before the Coroner that he was of unsound 
mind previous to conviction. 





* Art. viii. p. 92. 
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Hrram Rarusun, sworn :—I am Keeper of the prison, and have 
been Keeper since the 2d day of June last. Plumb was the convict 
who was in the box. He was a convict when I came here. I have 
not seen him this morning. He was in the shoe shop, on the State 
tailor’s board. He is about twenty years of age, as appears by the 
Register. He came here in 1842, and was registered as seventeen 
years of age. I think he came in October, from Seneca or Wayne. 
He had been previously to a week ago yesterday, punished two or 
three times, since [ have been here. I believe he was sent here for 
grand larceny. He was punished a week ago yesterday for going 
above and breaking out windows, and throwing out property, a jug 
of oil—and other ‘property. By above I mean over the shop where 
he worked. He was brought down into the shop and I was sent for. 
I was in the village. When I came he had been sent to the kitchen. 
An officer went and brought him to the shop. He stript himself by 
my direction, and was punished, He was punished by Melancthon 
W. Cary, a deputy keeper, with a cat. The blows were reported at 
30. Six is the usual number of strands to the cat. I presume the 
cat had six. I stood by while the punishment was inflicted. The 
officer always reports to the keeper the number of blows. I made 
an entry at the time. He was punished a number of blows and I 
went to the cutlery shop. I was sent for at the cutlery shop to come 
back. This was during the punishment. While spectators were 
passing through, he had run in among them. He was punished be- 
fore he went to his bench. The whipping was in the shop. He was 
farther punished for running in among the spectators, thus making 
out the thirty blows in all. Cary punished him both times. Cary 
has charge of the shop. He went to his cell that night—tore up his 
Bible and other books in his cell and did other mischief. I think I 
was told he tore his clothing or bedclothes. I was informed by Van- 
denburgh in the morning, and by Cary Tuesday morning. Plumb 
was then punished by Cary in the shoe shop. The report by Cary 
was 12 blows. I didn’t count, but supposed that to be the number. 
He was then sent to his bench, and remained until noon, and then 
marched to the dinner table with his company. I didn’t observe him 
at dinner. I spoke to Dr. Bigelow about his case. I told the officer 
to let him go to his bench, and if he kept still to let him be. J stated 
to the Dr. that upon his punishment he appeared to have a relaz, 
and asked him whether he had better come and see him, or I should 
send him to the hospital, He advised me to send him. to the hospital, 
and 1 sent him up to the hospital. I should think the relax came 
upon him about the close of the punishment. I inquired daily of the 
doctor about the patients in the hospital, and inquired about him. I 
sent him to the hospital from the dinner table. I had not at that time 
or before, discovered any thing that I should call indications of in- 


sanity. 
Thanksgiving day John Husk had charge of the wing, and sent 
for me to come into the wing, and I went down. ‘The convicts did 


not work that day, but were in their cells. Husk was doing duty as 
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a substitute. Husk said he had caught a man in the wing making 
noise. We had had some difficulty in this respect. He happened to 
lay his hand upon this boy, and asked him what he was making a 
noise for. I don’t recollect the reply. He inquired his name. He 
said it was steamboat. That was all the name he would give. [| 
told Husk to bring him out. He brought him out. I waited some 
time in the wing adjoining the kitchen. He did not come. I stepped 
along a little. I saw Plumb faint away as he pretended and fall 
down. I thought it was pretence. Husk attempted to get him up. 
He seemed entirely helpless. I told Husk to give him sia or seven 
cuts. He did so and then stopped. {| talked with Husk one or two 
minutes about his situation, and then turning to Plumb, said, Young 
man, your conduct has not been very good. .My recommend to you 
as, that you get on your feet and behave better, or we shall apply the 
cat again. J told him the time would be pretty short in which I 
wanted him to get up. He got to his feet at once, He acknowledged 
his conduct had been bad, and said he would behave well, and walked 
to his cell apparently well. From that time until a week last Mon- 
day, I have heard nothing against his conduct. He has to go up to 
the third gallery to his cell. I saw the prison-book this morning, 
and it appears from the book that he had been whipped before [ came 
to the prison. By the book he was whipped at three different times 
six blows, then four, then five, then four, then three, then six twice. 
There are no dates. I never discovered any thing in his conversa- 
tion indicating insanity. I never suspected that he might be insane. 
Cary gave me to understand that Plumb had endeavoured to make 
him, Cary, think he, Plumb, was insane.* Cary said he had sent 
him to the kitchen, and he may have said to be examined by Dr. 
Bigelow. I think Cary did not say that he thought he was insane. 
I am quite positive that hedid not. I don’t recollect of being informed 
by any officer of the prison, that he thought he was insane. In con- 
sequence of my absence, I suppose he was sent to the kitchen to 
await my return. In a few instances, convicts were sent to the 
kitchen to await my return, but it was nota general thing. I sup- 
pose all the blows were inflicted while [ was present. Cary had got 
through whipping the first time, before I went to the cutler’s shop, 





* (The last report of the New York Prison Association speaks of “ the greater 
difficulty under the associated and silent system, in distinguishing those who are 
absolutely insane from those who only feign insanity.” Reference is then made 
to a late case at Sing Sing, in which a prisoner, who had been several times 
punished for feigning insanity, and who, after manifesting symptoms of mental de- 
rangement, was examined by the physician and declared to be of sound mind, 
was severely punished without success, and shortly after died in a lunatic asylum 
to which he was sent. The report adds, ‘ We mention this fact simply to point 
out the difficulty, when so many are congregated together under circumstances 
which must constantly keep those in authority on their guard against deception, 
of distinguishing certain forms of insanity, and the danger of punishing as dis- 
semblers those who are truly afflicted.” 

In a recent case (not Plumb’s) a convict received 98 blows, or 588 lashes “ for 
violent conduct under an alleged pretence of insanity.”—See ante, p. 171.] 
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and he had gone to his place. J have no reason to suppose that more 
than 30 blows were inflicted on Monday, except from the report of 
another man who was told by a convict that there were more. [| 
have no reason to believe that more than 30 blows were inflicted.  [ 
think in ho instance until Tuesday, has there been reported a less 
number of blows than were inflicted. The cat is the same used, or 
one very similar. J have reason to believe that more than 12 blows 
were inflicted on Tuesday. Only 12 were reported. A gentleman 
who counted, told me there were 25 blows. It was George Cray. 
Some blows were given, and then Plumb was talked to—and more 
blows were given. He was marked on Monday. The flesh was cut 
very little. I think there were not marks upon the neck. I should 
think the blood didn’t run down his back on Monday at ail. He bled 
from the hand. There might have been a few drops of blood on his 
back. His back was washed with salt brine. I have seen this done 
a few times and have heard of its being done before. ‘This is not a 
new practice. The brine is said to be cooling and beneficial, and 
that was the reason of its use. The brine was bloody. He appeared 
a good deal exhausted after the whipping. After he had been struck 
one or two blows, he ran behind the desk and held on to it, and was 
taken out from there.—He was whipped on his bare back both times. 
I don’t know whether he worked on Monday after being whipped. I 
stayed on Monday at the shop until he was marched to dinner, I saw 
him in the shop in the afternoon. I can’t say whether he was at 
work, but he was sitting on the bench. I think he might have worked. 
He might have been in pain if he had worked. I saw him on Tues- 
day in the forenoon about 9 or 10 o’clock. He was whipped about 
ten o’clock. J saw his back when he was stripped to be whipped the 
second time. ‘The marks were on the shoulders and hip. I think 
the flesh was not cut except in a few places. There were marks. I 
did not see the raw spot until yesterday. J think his back was in a 
proper condition to be whipped again. ‘The blood did not run down 
his back at all on Tuesday. He was apparently well on Monday 
morning. I had not known of his being sick before. I have been 
in the habit of seeing him twice a day. I think I sat in the officer’s 
desk, so that his back was not exactly towards me, but I think I 
could see his back. When the salt was applied he gave indications 
that 7t smarted. He has not been washed with brine since his death, 
to my knowledge. I have given no directions that he should be 
washed with any thing. Ido not believe any such directions have 
been given by any officer of the prison. I don’t know but I recom- 
mended the washing with the brine after the whipping.” 


The physician of the prison said, “I should think, from an 
examination of the body, that there were from 60 to 100 blows 
of the cat, making from 360 to 600 stripes of the lash.” 

Dr. Joseph T. Pitney said that he thought, “ from an exami- 
nation of the body, there were 400 or 500 lashes.” . . . “ From 
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the statement of Dr. Bigelow, there has probably existed in the 
prison 2 noxious gas. Plumb was, probably, predisposed by 
that gas to be prostrated by the flagellation. I don’t believe he 
would have had disease to that degree without flagellation.” . . 
. .. “I believe that the involuntary discharges which he had 
were produced by whipping.” 

Dr. Willard thought that there were between 360 and 600 
stripes. “ Of this] have no doubt, that the whipping contri- 
buted to the disease, and that it was hastened by it. On ex- 
amining the back, the epidermis is all cut up.” 

Dr. Dimon thought the fever was the principal cause of his 
death, but that “it was undoubtedly aggravated by the whip- 
ping.” . . . “I think he died from the fever, aggravated by the 
flagellation.” 

The account of the suffering of the poor victim is furnished 
at length in the report of the case, but we have neither space 
nor inclination for its insertion.* The. reader will have ob- 
served that there was a “ noxious gas” in the prison which was 
occasioning fever amongst the convicts; that one of those who 
were sick was whipped to such an extent that he died from the 
combined effects of the malady and the punishment; anv THAT 
THE RECORDS OF THE PRISON FALSELY EXHIBIT THE NUMBER OF BLOWS 
WHICH HE RECEIVED; and that all this occurred in the celebrated 
State Penitentiary at Auburn. We have no doubt that the in- 
spectors of the Charlestown prison will join us in hearty repro- 
bation of such an abuse of their method, but they will persist 
in advocating the whip as they recommend it. We entreat of 
them to ponder the general character of the testimony in Plumb’s 
case; let them suppose that he died not of the whipping but of 
the fever—and if they can compare the spirit which pervades 
the language of the keeper and his subordinates with that which 
breathes from every line of their own warden’s report made 
November 30, 1844, and not feel a burning desire to secure the 
predominance of the latter even at the cost of their favourite 
association, they have less intelligence and humanity than we 





* The coroner’s jury found that Plumb died “ of bilious intermitting fever, pre- 
vailing in the prison—aggravated, if not snperinduced, by severe flagellation, 
inflicted before the attack, by Melancthon W. Cary, one of the assistant keepers 


in said prison.” 
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have attributed to them.* It will not always happen in the | 
best associate prisons that mortal consequences will follow the 
use of the scourge; but there are effects upon the morale of 
convicts which deserve the most serious precaution. We have 
quoted the enlightened committee of the New York Prison So- 
ciety; let us add a few words from a source equally free from 
any suspicion of undue bias in our favour. In the year 1842, 
Dr. Pitney, then medical officer of the Auburn Penitentiary, 
wrote as follows : 


«The cats and rawhides most generally and naturally have 
the effect of exciting and cultivating a sour, refractory, and 
malignant disposition, and of destroying entirely, all sense of 
self-respect, and consequently be the most prolific means of 
insubordination, and of counteracting one of the great objects 
of state prison confinement—the reformation of the convict.” 


The external order of an associate prison is only external. 
It serves to mislead those observers who are satisfied with ap- 
pearances; but it implies no interior amendment of the con- 
victs. We have already published, but we repeat, because of 
its importance in this connexion, the following paragraph of 
the Inspectors at Sing Sing. 


“There are very many who are continually struggling 
against the infirmity of their natures, and who repent as sin- 
cerely as they transgress suddenly, and who often entertain 
sincere intentions of repentance, yet who are the most frequent 
objects of the lash.” 


‘‘ All experience” shows this statement also to be “ just.” In 
Europe the question is settled against the whip. In the United 
States we may hope that the efforts of Judge Edmonds and 
other prominent philanthropists will ere long end the contro- 
versy amongst the friends of association. It may at least be 








* We purposely abstain from reviewing generally in this connexion the abuses 
of the New York state prisons ; but it ought not to be forgotten that the risks of 
any system are to be considered by inquirers. In a discussion in the Senate of 
New York, since the issuing of our last number, Mr. Clark stated that he “ had 
known of instances of discipline at Sing Sing of a description positively horrid.” 
Senator Van Schomhaven described the “ cat” used at Auburn as made of leather 


thongs. Mr. Clark said that the one shown to him at Sing Sing was made of 
wire ! 
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expected that the Inspectors of the Massachusetts prison will 
put the matter fo trial, before they again deny the possibility of 
good government without lashing their prisoners. Let them 
after experiment speak confidently.* Should they succeed in 
the humane attempt, none will rejoice more than ourselves at 
the improvement of the customs of association. For the su- 
periority of the separate system we would still contend; but 
there would exist for all parties the happy certainty that under 
any form of discipline no scourge in all our land goaded to 
obstinacy in crime those whom a better treatment might have 
reformed. 

“ Although,” say the Inspectors, “the expenditures of the 
past year have been considerably larger than is usual, still 
there is a balance in favour of the prison, of something over 
eight hundred dollars,—presenting the gratifying fact that the 
prison is not a charge upon the state.” 

Again the boast of economy. Perhaps the reader desires to 
know how this “ gratifying fact” is secured, and he shall not be 
disappointed. In Pennsylvania we make no boast of saving 
money to the state. On the contrary, the warmest friends of 
our system complain because our expenditure is not larger than 
it has been made by the authorities. If the directors of asso- 
ciate prisons would give to their prisoners the provisions which 
exist in our state, if they would furnish the purer air, more 
wholesome food, more comfortable clothing, and better supply 
of water, which convicts enjoy here, those gentlemen might 
occupy a more favourable ground for exultation. In the Mas- 
sachusetts State Penitentiary, the officers of which proclaim 





* The testimony of convicts who have been in both associate and separate pri- 
sons, respecting the influence of the discipline upon their temper, may fairly be 
taken as indicative of the truth. Of a large number in the Eastern Penitentiary, 
we have found only one who did not pointedly condemn the whip as fitted to 
“ harden” and to “sour” the temper, to “excite revenge,” and to “lower the 
spirit” of prisoners, The exception was a man of liberal education, who said to 
us, “ I don’t know what J would do after being struck—I couldn't bear it—I 
would do any thing to the keeper who tried the lash with me; but,” added he, 
with an air of conscious superiority, “there are some poor, ignorant, low-minded 
convicts who can’t be made to obey without some such thing; and those fellows 
ought to be whipped!” This can scarcely be the thought of the Charlestown in- 
spectors. 
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that they have saved eight hundred dollars to the public trea- 
sury, the physician thus complains (p. 27). 


“Connected with the health of the prison, I beg leave to 
mention two subjects which I deem important to receive atten- 
tion; a better ventilation of the sleeping cells, and more com- 
plete apparatus for bathing. 

“The defect of the former seems owing to the mode of con- 
struction of the night prison, in not having larger outer win- 
dows. The deficiency in question is only felt in the extreme 
heat of summer. To this cause, in part, is attributable the diar- 
rhea which quite a number experienced a slight attack of, as 
above noticed. This subject has received the attention of the 
warden; but at present I understand he considers it doubtful 
whether a remedy can be afforded without a substantial altera- 
tion of the prison structure. 

“In regard to the matter of bathing, no argument need be 
used to show that an occasional bath of warm water, during 
the cold months of the year, would conduce as much to health 
as to cleanliness. At present, the prison is without this useful 
and salutary convenience, and therein is behind the better 
ordered arrangements, in this behalf, of a prison on the solitary 
system of another state.” 


Take another illustration from the warden’s Report: 


‘The whole year has been devoted to extensive repairs, the con- 
struction of a long range of new workshops, and the making, or 
filling up of nearly two acres of land, requiring many men from 
without to be constantly employed within the prison, and on the 
prison wharf, scowmen, teamsters, masons, carpenters, slaters, &c., 
working in juxtaposition with the convicts, and affording opportu- 
nities for tntercourse, which could not be altogether prevented. In 
consequence of the removal and rebuilding of the whitesmiths,’ uphol- 
sterers’, cabinetmakers’, shoemakers’, and tailors’ shops, a very large 
portion of the convicts were deprived of their workshops, and were 
necessarily crowded into the other shops and brought nearer together, 
than was desirable or consistent with a strictly silent system of disci- 
pline. Iwas obliged to take the chapel for a workshop, and religious 
services during the summer have been performed in the new prison. 
All these things have rendered the duties of the officers of the prison 
very arduous during the past year, so that the health of many of 
them failed, and more than half the overseers became sick, and were 
obliged to leave the prison, and were absent, some of them, all summer, 
and others a large part of the time, obliging me to have recourse to 
the appointment of strangers, as temporary officers to take charge of 
their duties, at a time that required more than ordinary skill and 
experience in the management and government of the prison ; untel 
at last my own health failed me. But I was obliged to continue as 
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well as I could in the performance of duty, although my physician 
almost peremptorily required my going to the springs, towards the 
close of the summer, for relief. About this time I discovered that we 
had had an unfaithful officer during the year, who had been conniving 
with the convicts, talking and trading with them, and producing such 
mischief, as only an unfaithful officer can produce. The prison 
yard, during the summer, was almost as public as the highway, 
filled with lumber, brick, stone, lime, sand, and the abundant and 
unsightly materials of the old shops.” 


‘Such are the ways and means by which is obtained the 
“ oratifying fact” that eight hundred dollars have been saved ! 

After acknowledging that it is impossible to prevent inter- 
course among the convicts at Charlestown, the warden attempts 
to lessen the weight of the objection thus furnished, and says, 
as usual, that he supposes the same impossibility to exist in all 
prisons, even in those of solitary confinement, meaning thereby 
the separate system in force in Pennsylvania. The reader will 
see what pains are taken to keep this word “ solitary” in full 
view, even when its introduction is superfluous. 

‘‘ But I have not experienced so much evil from the illicit conver- 
sation which convicts can have in this prison, as in my judgment to 
warrant so great an expense, and so much deprivation and suffering. 
I belveve that the few words which a convict can steal the opportunity 
to say, ts full as likely to be good and encouraging, as evil and 
debasing. 1 am convinced that convicts are men, and not always 
the worst men in the world; and whatever improvements in prisons 
may be proposed, I am only desirous that humanity and the best 
interests of the convicts may prevail. ‘That the ease, comfort, and 
safety of the warden and officers, are greatly promoted in the sepa- 
rate, solitary system of imprisonment, there can be no doubt; and 
the amount of punishment, in addition to constant, solztary imprison- 
ment, ought to be greatly reduced. Almost all the punishment 
inflicted here is by solitary confinement, and a punishment of this 


kind, varying from one to a few days, has generally been found 
sufficient to subdue the offender.” 


What will be said to the fact, that we also punish by 
“solitary” confinement? Our prisoners are taken from the 
operation of the separate system and subjected to the “solitary”’ 
method, and it is remarkable (not extraordinary) that this pro- 
ceeding did not suggest to the warden the probability of a 
difference between the two modes of discipline. It is too late 
to rely on the exploded sophism of the Secretary of the Boston 
Prison Discipline Society; and it is to be hoped that the 
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officers at Charlestown will not again resort to a misrepresent- 
ation against which they have been distinctly warned, and a 
repetition of which will be discreditable to themselves. 

Of the disadvantages of intercourse amongst convicts we 
shall say nothing in this place; but, referring the reader to the 
second article of our last number, we shall proceed to notice 
a curious anecdote, which is too good to be lost. Although 
Maine, Rhode Island, New York, and Virginia, had tried the 
“solitary” system, and Pennsylvania had tried the separate 
system, yet the warden, as though resolved to put a finishing 
blow to controversy, undertook an experiment of his own. 
Catching a prisoner, whom it was very proper to shut up as a 
dangerous fellow, he put his subject into a large cell; “furnished 
his cell with a bed and every thing to make him comfortable, 
intending to keep him in constant solitary confinement.” ‘Thus 
far, the object was to punish a reckless convict. But it appears 
to have occurred to the warden that here was an opportunity 
to demonstrate to the world the true charaeter of a rival sys- 
tem. Conceive the satisfaction with which the worthy man at 
intervals contemplated the progress of his experiment! Was 
not the apartment “large and comfortable”? Had not the 
subject “ every thing to make him comfortable’? What more 
could be desired? We can almost see the conductor of this 
decisive trial turning his man now on this side, now on that— 
inspecting, from hour to hour, the developement, perhaps, of 
symptoms of bodily disease, or, it may be, of mental disorder— 
as Messrs. Weekes and Crosse watched for acari in the cre- 
ative operation for which they have become so famous. The 
convict, doubtless ignorant of the important position which he 
was designed to occupy amongst the friends of reform, “ begged 
to be released ;” but affairs had not yet reached the desired 
crisis. Then the restless fellow “ asked for work,” which was 
allowed to him; and he continued to make shoes during seve- 
ral weeks. At the expiration of this period “ his humility and 
constant complaints of loneliness and misery, at last conquered 
my determination,” says the warden, “and I was obliged to 
restore him again to the yard and the workshop.” Can any 
thing be more conclusive? Some inconsiderate persons, it is 
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true, have ventured to hint that a trial with more than two 
thousand persons at Cherry Hill, and more than one thousand 
at Pittsburg, ought to be taken into the account; but these are 
pertinacious partisans, and must be taught to pay a proper 
regard to evidence. The duration of the solitude is of course 
inconsequential; for, adds Mr. Robinson, “ when a man is sen- 
tenced to solitary confinement by law, the hopelessness of relief 
undoubtedly at last reconciles him to his condition and compels 
him to submit to his punishment without a murmur, rendering 
him tame and docile, and humbly grateful to every one that 
may benevolently call upon him, and break the monotonous 
tediousness of his solitude.’”’ On the whole, therefore, it must 
be conceded that the discussion is ended by this experiment 
with one prisoner for “ several weeks ”! 

We write with due respect for the warden, but with a strong 
feeling of regret that a person who is actuated by feelings as 
creditable as those which he has heretofore expressed, and 
who has shown such humanity and so correct a judgment as 
we believe to have directed the moderation of discipline at 
Charlestown, should have ventured upon the publication of 
such an experiment as the foregoing. The suggestion, that in 
the old prison, which contains about a hundred cells, “ solitary 
confinement with labour could be tried upon one-third of the 
convicts without much additional expense,’ loses much of its 
value when it is accompanied by such evidence of the capabi- 
lity of the warden to conduct the proposed trial. Those old 
cells, “‘ long disused,” would need to be prepared by a compe- 
tent mechanic, under the instruction of persons acquainted with 
the requisites of separate confinement. With the arrangements 
of the Eastern Penitentiary, we should be sorry to intrust a 
third of the convicts at Charlestown to the management of a 
warden no better informed than Mr. Robinson in relation to 
our discipline. With those “old,” “disused” cells we are 
ready to insure a disastrous issue. If Mr. R. will study our 
system and inform himself of the mechanical and moral means 
upon which its proper administration depends; if the authori- 
ties will make the necessary alterations in the building, and if 
the trial be fairly made, we shall rejoice at the opportunity thus 
cheaply afforded to our fellow-citizens for acquiring a prac- 
17* 
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tical acquaintance with the separate discipline. It will be an 
example at home, to which may be committed the fortune of the 
controversy now existing between us. On the other hand, if 
the ignorance and rashness heretofore manifested in the pre- 
tended trials of the separate system are to qualify the experi- 
ment, nothing can be expected other than has already been 
produced by the friends of association. Even the best adminis- 
tration cannot effect as much in an institution in which separa- 
tion is exceptional, as where it is the common régime to which 
all are subjected ; and if character or the degree of legal cri- 
minality is to govern the selection of the separate prisoners, no 
parallel can be run with our establishments; yet we say, make 
a fair trial in those hundred cells, suitably warmed and venti- 
lated,—allow proper food, clothing, exercise, and the means of 
personal cleanliness—let visitation and instruction be sufliciently 
intermixed with the daily routine of duties ;—adopt a different 
view of the moral nature of convicts from that which is held 
by the present inspectors,—give time to the enterprise,—let the 
number of prisoners be large enough for comparison, and then 
tell us that the “experiment has been tried”—*“ J have been 
obliged,” says the warden, “ to try it upon one !” 

In relation to the health of the prison, a careful examination 
of the Report will show the value of the general assertions 
which it contains. We have not space in this number to com- 
pare its detailed statements with what is known respecting the 
records of the principal prisons in the United States; and it 
would be fruitless to confine our inquiry to the results of expe- 
rience at Charlestown during a single year. For illustration 
merely, we may say that although in 1845 there was one death, 
in the preceding year there were two; and Dr. Baly (On the 
mortality in prisons) estimates the mortality to be very nearly 
two per cent. of the daily average of prisoners. Amongst the 
white convicts in the Eastern Penitentiary the deaths in 1845 
are stated to be 50 per cent. /ess than in 1844; but these ex- 
amples must suffice at the present time. 

The Report of the Charlestown Prison for 1844 contains the 
following paragraph : 

“ An event which we consider as one of the most interesting 
in the history of the prison, during the last year, is the removal 
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of a number of insane convicts from the solitary cells (where, 
from the nature of their disease, and consequent incapacity to 
labour, they were, without imputing fault to any one, in a great 
measure passed unheeded by) to those humane and invaluable 
institutions for the insane which have so long blessed this com- 
monwealth,” &c. 


In the Report for 1845, the physician says: 


“No instances have occurred requiring a removal of an 
insane prisoner to the State Lunatic Hospital. But I have been 
glad to avail myself of their advice in one instance, where, 
though I was persuaded of the insanity of the convict, I thought 
fit to yield to the prisoner’s own request and permit him to re- 
turn to labour,” &c. 


During 1844, twelve prisoners were received into the Eastern 
Penitentiary, “labouring under some form of mental derange- 
ment ;” and in 1845, thirteen were received in the same un- 
happy condition. Of the deaths in 1845, three had, on their 
admission, insanity “ combined with physical disease,” and two 
who were registered in good bodily health were disordered in 
mind. The reader is referred to the Report of the Physician 
of the Eastern Penitentiary* for a minute account of these 
cases, and we think that he will have no difficulty in con- 
cluding that the removal of insane patients from the cells at 
Charlestown has a very important bearing upon the mortality 
of the-prison. 

Again: The proportion of coloured prisoners to the whites 
in the Eastern Penitentiary, as shown by the tables from the 
opening of that institution, is more than three times that given 
for Charlestown. The value of this fact has been abundantly 
shown. 

Further: Of the prisoners who died in our Penitentiary 
during the past year, two-thirds were fatally diseased on admis- 
sion, as appears by the Inspectors’ Report; and of the remain- 
ing third, two-fifths were insane when admitted, and three- 
fifths were coloured. The insane had been nearly three years 
in confinement at the time of their death. The Physician’s 
Report furnishes the details of all the cases. 

Fourteen of the Charlestown convicts were discharged by 





* Page 163 et seq. of this number. 
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remission of sentence or by order of court. 
these discharges do not appear. 
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The reasons for 
Such has been the practice 


with respect to pardons for ill health amongst the associate 
prisons, that until we learn the motives in these fourteen cases, 
it is impossible to estimate confidently the health of the prison. 

The number of patients admitted to the hospital during the 


year 1845 was sixty-two. 


In the Eastern Penitentiary the Re- 


port of the Physician states that during the same year “ sick- 
ness may be literally said to have been confined to the pri- 
soners who died, and to those still under treatment in the 


infirmary.” 


Thus the sick-list, by which, better than by the 


mortality, the general health of a prison is to be ascertained, is 
much in favour of our institution. 

Other topics of interest occur in the Report, which may best 
be disposed of in another connexion, such as the reconvictions, 
&c.; and our limits forbid further comment. 


The whole number of convicts re- 
maining in prison, October Ist, 


1844, was . : : - 276 
The whole number of convicts re- 
ceived into prison during the 
year ending Sept. 30,1845, is- 96 
372 
Discharged from prison during 
the year ending September 30, 
1845 :— 
By expiration of sentence, 70 
By remission of sentence, - 8 
By order of court, - - - 6 
Died, - - : acd: wk 
— 85 
Whole number remaining in pri- 
son Sept. 30, 1845, - - - 287 
AGES OF THOSE IN PRISON. 
15 to 20 years, - - - eee, 
20 to 30“ - : - - 130 
30 to 40 “ - - - - 77 
40to50 “ : : - - 37 
50 to 60 “ - - - ee 
60 to 70 “ - - - - 7 


AGES OF THOSE RECEIVED THE LAST YEAR. 


11 
23 


15 to 20 .- pe 5 ‘ 
20 to 25 . “ ‘ ‘ ‘ 





25 to 30 - . . “ ° 28 
30 to 35 - “ . é 12 
35 to 40 .- > “ * r 4 
40 to 50 - « r » . 10 
50 to 60 - ° ° ° ° 6 
60 to 70 - ° . ‘ - 2 

96 


Of the 96 convicts received last year, 
16 are recommitments, as follows, 
viz. : 


13 > 
3 4 


Second comers. 
Third comers. 


are - 
are - 


Of the 287 convicts now in prison, 46 
are recommitments, as follows: 


29 ° are - Second comers. 
14 . are - Third ad 

1 , isa - Fourth * 

1 ° isa - Fifth “ 

1 . isa - Sixth os 


There are 14 negroes and 17 mulat- 
toes in this prison; of this number, 3 
negroes and 3 mulattoes were received 
during the past year. 

The largest number of convicts in 
prison, at any one time, during the past 
year, was . . . “ 294 

The smallest number was - 275 

The average number has been 284 
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Art. VL—WMiscellaneous. 


1. Procress oF THE SeParaTE System. In the last Report of the 
Directors of the Maryland Penitentiary are some cogent reasons for 
a reform of county jails throughout their state. ‘They say that two- 
thirds of their prisoners come from the Baltimore city and county 
jail, and that the evils of which they complain arise from “ the want 
of separate rooms or cells for the confinement of the inmates, so that 
they may be cut off from the vicious association which now takes 
place among them, and to which association many an unfortunate 
youth—that suspicion had wrongfully accused, or some trivial offence 
had brought within its baneful influence—traces his ruin, and justly 
ascribes most of the vices of his after life,’ &c. ‘‘ Such has been 
the lamentable fate of some of whom we hear—such is the case of 
some who are now in this institution, and who, but for the vices 
learned in our jails and the acquaintance there formed, might have 
been honest and useful citizens. It will not, therefore, we trust, be 
regarded as improper for us to suggest that the jail system of this 
state requires entire reformation, and that it is essential for the per- 
fection of the prison discipline of this institution, that a new jail should 
be erected for Baltimore city and county.” 

The visiters of that jail, in their Report to the city authorities, 
(made December, 1845,) after adverting to the facts that their building 
was erected forty years since, ‘* when detention only was looked to,” 
and that unsuccessful attempts had been made to classify the pri- 
soners, thus express their views respecting the proposed new erec- 
tion : 

. * But experience has convinced them (the Board of Visiters) 
that no good can be accomplished for prisoners in jail so long as they 
are without classification and without employment; and they are 
firm in the belief that no classification can be efficient, the only re- 
medy being separate confinement, as is successfully practised in the 
jau of Philadelphia city and county, and several other jails in the 
state of Pennsylvania.” ... 

“The board having thus taken the resolution of the council into 
consideration, with a view to the adoption of all the means in their 
power to conform thereto, are unable to arrive at any other conclu- 
sion, than that as prisoners have a right to demand that their situation 
shall not be made any worse in jail than when at large; that, as sup- 
posed offenders and punishment do not stand in their proper relation 
in our jail; that, as the state has a solemn duty to perform, not to 
make the supposed offender worse than when arrested ; and that pri- 
soners should be removed as far as possible from every thing calcu- 
lated to make them worse—there zs no other effectual remedy but the 
erection of a new building, having for its dtject the separate con fine- 
ment of from eighty to one hundred prisoners.’ 

This estimate we think too small fora growing population ; but 
the testimony given by the visiters, after an examination of the Phila- 
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delphia county jail, is worthy of attention. We commend it to cur 
fellow-citizens of Boston. Whatever may be thought of plans for 
the discipline of state penitentiaries, the reasons opposed to the sepa- 
rate system lose most of their value when applied to county prisons. 
If convicts sentenced to long terms ought not, as is thought by our 
opponents, to be separately confined, yet for the untried, and for those 
whose term is only a few months, there appears to be no just course 
other than the protective one of separation, We are glad to believe 
that even in Boston this opinion is gaining friends. In the ‘ Law 
Reporter” of February, 1846, (a monthly periodical published in that 
city,) is a long notice of the work on Punishments and Prisons, by 
the present King of Sweden. The reviewer, after stating the favour- 
able testimony of his author, thus speaks: 

‘‘ The reader who peruses the king’s remarks on these two systems, 
conceived ina spirit of truth, candour, and of Christian love, may 
be reminded, as by contrast, of the bitter, wlliberal, and ignorant war- 
fare which has been waged by the Boston Prison Discipline Society 
against a system which now unites, in its support, the science and 
humanity of the civilized world. ‘The eyes of our community should 
be unsealed at last with regard to the true merits of the benign sys- 
tem which, for so long a period, has been the mark for such ‘ odd 
perverse antipathies,’ ” 

In a leading gazette,* published in Boston, we have lately seen an 
editorial, which, after a well-condensed summary of the comparative 
advantages of the two leading systems, thus proceeds : 

“ We trust that the single advantage we have named, amounting 
to a saving of not more than one or two thousand dollars annually 
to the city, will have no effect in inducing the adoption of this (the 
associate) system as a guide to the architect of the new jail. We 
cannot question that every year of its trial has shown, and that every 
year will show, that it ts defective in principle, and, under the best 
management, falls greatly short of what benevolence or good policy 
has a right to demand.” .. . 

And again: 

“On such reasons, without going far into the experience of other 
states or of foreign nations, we trust that the separate system may be 
adopted for the Boston jail by the city council.” 

Not only from Massachusetts and Maryland, but from other states, 
we receive encouraging accounts of the advance of our discipline, in 
the favourable estimate of persons best able to judge of its merits. 
We invite inspection, close and continued, of our institutions; and 
we exhort those who feel the importance of any public decision, to be 
thoroughly informed before they venture upon an appeal to the public 
mind. 


* The Boston Daily Advertiser of F a 5th, 1846. To those who know 
the previous course of that paper, such evidence of a just appreciation of our sys- 
tem will be satisfactory. 
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2. Seconp Report or THE Prison AssociaTION oF New York. 
1846. We have read this publication with extraordinary interest. 
The evidence which it presents of the intelligence, benevolence, and 
zeal of the Association under whose auspices it appears, is worthy of 
especial. notice. It was our design to review in detail its various con- 
tents, but we are compelled to postpone their consideration until our 
next number. We hope, however, that it will have a wide circula- 
tion, and that it will contribute to the promotion of prison reform not 
only in New York but in all the states in which the associate system 
prevails. 


3. MEMORIAL SOLICITING AN APPROPRIATION FOR THE STATE 
HospiraL FoR THE [INSANE AT Lexineton, &c. By D. L. Drx. 
Frankfort, Kentucky, 1846. The distinguished memorialist is con- 
tinuing her earnest efforts for the unfortunate classes in whose behalf 
she laboured with so remarkable a success in the northern and eastern 
states. It is gratifying to learn that the legislators to whom she has 
addressed her appeals have given to them a ready and patient hear- 
ing, and that there exists much promise of fruit amongst our fellow- 
citizens of the West and South. 


4. Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prison at Auburn, 
1846, 


Report of the Directors of the Maryland Penitentiary, December 
1845, 


Report of the Visiters of the Jail of Baltimore City and County, 


1846, 

Report of the Inspectors of Prisons of the County of Suffolk, &c. 
Boston, 1846. , 

Abstract of Returns of the Keepers of Jails and Overseers of 
Houses of Correction. Boston, November, 1845. 

Report of the Keepers of the Penitentiary. Frankfort, Kentucky, 
1846. 

Report of the Joint Committee on State Prison Accounts, Tren- 
ton, 1846, 

Report of the Inspectors and Physician, Trenton, 1846. 

Message of the Governor of New Jersey, with Report of Keeper of 
State Prison, Trenton. 

Report on the Discipline, General Management, and the Plan of 
Building of the Houses of Refuge and Correction in Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston, with accompanying documents, &c, By William 
McCammon, Cincinnati, 1845. 

Eighteenth Annual Report of the House of Refuge of Philadelphia, 
with an appendix, 1846. 

Reports of State Lunatic Asylum, and of the Bloomingdale Asy- 
lum. New York, 1846. 

Report of the Ohio LunaticA sylum, November, 1845. 

Report of the Indiana Lunatic Asylum, December, 1845, 

Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, 1846, 

Report of the Boston Lunatic Hospital, &c., July, 1845. 
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204 MISCELLANEOUS. 


These official documents have been received by us since our last 
number went to press. They exhibit many details, of which we shall 
avail ourselves in future numbers. 


5. Sraristics or toe New Jerszy Strate Prison From 1799 To 
1845, rncLustve. Trenton, 1846. It is gratifying to see our friends 
in New Jersey labouring to sustain and increase the reputation of the 
official reports of our system—already distinguished amongst docu- 
ments of this kind in the United States. The pamphlet before us 
commences in the year 1798 and extends down to the present time, 
“showing the whole number of convicts admitted, and how dis- 
charged, the country of their birth, the county where the offence was 
committed, the character of the offence, the age and previous occupa- 
tion of the offender.” Although the tables furnish only a small part 
of the * statistics” of the prison, yet their preparation doubtless cost 
the keeper, Mr. Geddis, much labour; they certainly entitle him to 
the thanks of students of prison history. If the records of the in- 
stitution contain the necessary materials, it is to be hoped that in his 
next report will be found like evidence of his industry, particularly 
as respects the relations of the discipline to health. Some of the re- 
sults disclosed in the present collection will be hereafter noticed. 
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